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Railways Submit 
Proposal to Aid 


Weaker Carriers 


| 
| 
| 





Creation of ‘Railway Credit, 
Corporation’ Prop | 
Apportion Fund Devel-, 
oped From Higher Rates 





‘Granting of Loans 
To Lines Provided 





‘Pooling Plan’ to Distribute 
Revenues From _ Increases 
Proposed by I. C. C. Would 


Provide for 12 Directors 





Creation of a corporate agency to be | 


termed “The Railroad Credit Corporation,” 
for the purpose of collecting, reviving and | 
administering the fund growing out of | 
specific freight rate increases authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the condition that the moneys derived 
from such increased rates be used to en-| 
able financially depressed railroads to meet | 


their fixed charges, was proposed to the | 


Commission Nov. 19 by the Association 
of Railway Executives. (Ex Parte No. 103.) 

The railroads’ so-called “pooling plan” 
was contained in a petition submitted to 
the Commission, which suggested that the 
fund realized from the pooling of the 
moneys received by the carriers through 
the increased freight rates be distributed 
to the needy carriers as “loans” and not 
as “gratuities.” 

Estimated Increases 


In its decision permitting certain freight 
® rate advances on specific commodities on 
the condition that the moneys derived 
from such increases be applied to strength- 
ening the financial condition of the weaker 
lines, the Commission estimated that the 
increases allowed would net the roads 
from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 per an- 
num. 

The corporation will have 12 directors, 
five of whom shall come from the Eastern 
District, including one from 
land; three from the Western District; and 
two from the Southern District, and one 
to be named by the board of directors ol 
the American Shortline Railroad Associa- 
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osed to System 


land the national banking laws, will meet 
| Nov. 25. 
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In Reserve Credit | 


| 


Most of Bank Commissioners 
Approve Proposal, Says 
Senator Vandenberg 


YONSERVATIVE broadening of the 
4 credit base of the Federal Reserve 
. respecting admission to redis- | 


count of certain State and local bonds 
and warrants, and creation of a tempo- 
rary emergency rediscount privilege cover- | 


|}ing any sound assets in a solvent bank, 
|}are favored by a majority of the States, 


Senator Vandenberg ‘(Rep.), of Michigan, 
said in a written statement Nov. 19. He 
made the statement in announcing the 
resu’ts of a poll he has taken of the bank- 
ing commissioners of all the States, 25 of 
whom voted affirmatively, 6 voted with 
reservations, and 7 others either against 
the proposals or against part of the pro- 
posals. 

The Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, a former Secretary of | 
the Treasury, to take testimony and | 
make recommendations regarding proposed | 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 


| 


The plan has been to have the 


meeting an executive session and Chair- | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4) 
Legislation Advised 
For Protection of 
Industrial Artists 





‘Representative Vestal Again! 


Will Introduce Bill Safe- 
guarding Creators of Ar- 
tistic Designs 


N. J., Nov. 


PATERSON, 19.—Need for 


| legislation which would give adequate pro- 


| tection to creators of artistic designs in 
i 
| industry was stressed 


| 


in an address here 


; today by Representative Vestal (Rep.), of 


; Committee 


Anderson, Ind., Chairman of the House} 
on Patents during the last 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


‘Employment Among 15 Ma- 


The United 


Declines Further 
During October 


| 


jor Groups Fell 2.7 Per) 
Cent in Month, Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics Says 


| 








| 


Decréase in Pay Rolls 
Reaches .9 Per Cent 


Substantial Gains, However, | 
Were Revealed for Retail | 
Trade and Coal Mining in 
Period; Tobacco Improves | 


Employment in 15 major industrial} 
groups fell 2.7 per cent from September | 


to October and pay roll totals 0.9 per} 


}cent, according to a statement Nov. 19 by | 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. | 

Retail trade and both anthracite and 
soft coal mining showed substantial in-! 
creases in both employment and pay roll 
totals, according to the Bureau's figures 
from 48,434 establishments. 


Factory Work Down 


Although employment in the manufac- 
turing group fell off 3.3 per cent compar- 
ing October with September, and pay roll 
totals 3.1 per cent, per capita earnings | 
went up 0.3 per cent, it was stated. The 
paper and tobacco plants recorded a gain 
in the number of workers, with increases 
also shown in the silk goods industry, 
steam fittings, confectionery, hosiery and 
knit goods, agricultural implements, paper | 
boxes and shirts and collars. 

The largest decreases in the manufac- | 
turing industries were in the automobile 
establishments, woolen and worsted goods, | 
ice cream, brick, carriage, boot and shoe, 
women’s clothing. millinery and structural 
ironwork. The statement follows in full 
text: 


| 
| 


Gains in Three Groups 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


| Congress, before the National Silk Associa-| Department of Labor reports the changes 
| tion 


New Eng-! 


| readv 


Mr. Vestal is the author of a measure 
for this purpose which was introduced in 
the last Congress, passed the House, was 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Patents, but failed of enactment. He al-, 
has announced he will introduce a 
similar bill during the coming session of 
Congress. 

“We want to afford protection on de- 


| signs applied to manufactured goods. such 


| as 


tion. The 12th director will be a director 
at large and will be president of the cor- 
poration. The directors will receive no| 
compensation for their services. 
Monthly Report 
Monthly reports will be made to the 


Commission and to the contributing car- 


riers by the corporation of its receipts, | 
loans and disbursements, together with a 


summary of its current financial condition. 
The obligation imposed by the railroads 
plan to make payments into the fund ad- 


| 


ministered by the corporation is to con-| 


tinue in effect until such payments have 


been made in respect to all traffic moved} 


up to and including March 31, 1933, and 
the corporation shall continue to function 
thereafter until its affairs are wound up 
Repayments of Loans 

The carriers’ plan provides that loans 
are to be made for a period not to exceed 
two years, but are to be renewable for 
an additional two-year period. It is 
further provided that loans shall be re- 
paid to the corporation before any divi- 
dend is declared by a railroad company 
to its own stockholders, except in cases 


printed fabrics, wall paper, carpets, 
china and innumerable other articles of | 
commerce which today are wholly unpro- 
tected.” he said 

An authorized summary of Mr. Vestal’s 
address follows 


There is no method under the law at 
the present time by which the honest 
manufacturer or the creator of designs 
can protect himself, and if business is to 
be stabilized it must be on an _ honest 
|basis. The man who steals your purse, 
your automobile, or your watch, can be 
punished under the law The man who 


breaks into your home and destroys your 
property can be prosecuted and made to 


|pay damages commensurate with the in- 


where by contract, or otherwise, payment | 


of a specific dividend or fixed charge is 
involved. 

The railroads contended that to treat 
advances from the funds as loans will re- 
lieve legal difficulties which are regarded 
as substantial by the carriers’ manage- 
ments, and will remove “serious obsta- 
cles” to carrying the plan to a successful 
termination. 

The increase in switching charges per- 
mitted the carriers by the Commission's 
decision should also apply to lighterage 


| 


| protection 


charges. the carriers’ petition recom- 
mended. * 

Capacity of Cars 
Recommendation that the Commission 
further modify its report fixing the) 


amount of increase per car to convert these 
per car charges into equivalent charges 


expressed in cents per net ton, was also | 


contained in the petition. It was ex- 
plained that the carriers have cars of dif- 
ferent capacities, and those roads with 
the larger cars would be given an arbitrary 
@# competitive advantage if the charge for 
all cars remained the same 
The carrriers’ petition, 
plan for the creation of the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, follows in full text 
To the Honorable Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
The Association of 


including the 


Railway Executives 


files this its petition and _ respectfully 
shows thereon as follows 
1. Pursuant to the suggestion of the 


Commission, contained in its report in this 
proceeding, the carriers have worked out 
a plan for carrying into effect the pro- 
posal of the Commission for an increase 
in certain specified freight rates and here- 
with submits it for the Commission's con- 
sideration and approval. This plan is 
marked Exhibit No. 1. 


2. The report is susceptible of two in- 
interpretations: One that the amounts 
arising out of the increase in the rates 


scheduled, in the appendix of the report, 
to be increased, are, to the extent neces- 


3.) 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 


Postal Savings Pass 


Half Billion Mark 


in October Totaled 


67 Millions 


With October deposits totaling approxi- 
mately $67,000,000 the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem passed the $500.000,000 mark. Frederic 
A. Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


Deposits 





erai, stated orally Nov. 19 
Incomplete figures for Oct. 31 show 1 
postal savings deposits aggregated $527,- 





130,150, he said. Mr. Tilton also gave 
e following information 

A large part of the present amount has 
been deposited by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in approved banks throughout the 
country. In every possible instance, money 
has been redeposited in banks in the same 
district where it originally was deposited 
in posta] savings, 





jury done. We have the machinery of the 
law to combat the action of the criminals 
in this sort of thing; but, strange as it 
may seem, there is no recourse against 
the man or woman who steals the idea 
of an artist who creates an industrial de- 
sign in industry. To my mind there is no 
Gifference between the man who delib- 
crately steals my purse and the man who 
deliberately steals a design or makes a 
copy of a design not his own. 

Stand of Opponents 


Opponents of this legislation say 
that there is a protection already given 
through the Patent Office, and that any 
manufacturer can protect himself by se- 
curing a design patent If it were true 
that through the Patent Office adequate 
could be secured, I would be 
the last man to want new legislation; but 
the truth is that the patent laws, so far 
as protecting artistic designs in industry, 
are failures, and I doubt if many manu- 
facturers attempt to utilize them 

Many of the designs are ephemeral, and 
to be of any value the protection must be 
immediate; but immediate protection can- | 
not be obtained through the Patent Office 

The class of people who oGght to wel- 
come legislation of this character are the 
retailers. My judgment is that unless 
legislation is enacted that will prevent 
this design piracy, that the condition will 


first, 


affect more or less every manufacturer | 
producer and retailer in the country. 
Honesty in business will disappear and 


the buying public will not be able to trust 
anybody. 

Under the patent laws design patents 
are limited to those designs for articles 
of manufacture that are new and original 
and which are invented. To obtain a de- 


sign patent one must meet the require- 
ments of novelty, originality and inven- 
tion, and these requirements can rarely 
be met, with the result that the great 


majority of industrial designs are not pat- 
; meter | 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


in employment and pay rol] totals in 
October, 1931, as compared with Septem- 
ber. based on returns made by 48,434 es- 
tablishments in 15 major _ industrial 
groups, having in October 4,603,617 em- 
ployes, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $103,983,267 

Three of the 15 industrial groups sur- 
veyed reported gains in employment and 
earnings over the month interval. Anthra- 
cite mining reported a large increase in 
number of workers combined with a much 
greater increase in pay roll totals, while 
both bituminous coal mining and retail 
trade showed substantial gains in each 
item. 

In the remaining 12 industrial groups 
in which decreased employment was re- 
ported. decreases of 2.3 per cent or less 
were shown in the following groups: 

Crude petroleum producing; telephone 
and telegraph; power, light, and water; 
electric-railroad operating: wholesale 
trade; hotels; laundries; and dyeing and 
cleaning 

Canning Industry Declines 
The decreases in employment 


in the 


manufacturing, metalliferous mining. and} 
quarrying industries were shlightly larger, | 
the | 
usual large seasonal decrease in employ- | 


and the canning industry showed 


men in October, due to the ending of the 
vegetable canning season. The combined 


total of these 15 industrial groups shows a} 
in employment | 


2.7 


decrease of per cent 
from September to October, and a de- 
creaes of 0.9 per cent in pay roll totals 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in October, 1931, were 0.3 per 
cent higher than in September, 1931. 

In October, 1931, 12,047 operating es- 
tablishments in 64 manufacturing indus- 
tries reported an average of 88 per cent 
of full-time operation, this percentage 
remaining unchanged from the percent- 
age reported in September. 


Employment in manufacturing industries | 


decreased 3.3 per cent in October, as com- 
pared with September, and pay roll totals 
decreased 3.1 per cent. These changes in 


employment and earnings are based upon | 


returns made by 14,054 establishments in 
54 of the chief manufacturing industries 
ot the United States, having 
2,583,436 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $54,436,682 
Increased employment was shown in 
two of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries used in computing the Bureau's 
indexes of employment and earnings, the 
paper group and the tobacco group each 
showing a gain in number of employes in 
October as compared with September. The 
remaining 10 groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries reported a falling-off in employ- 
ment from September to October, the 
greatest being shown in the vehicles group. 
Sixteen of the 54 manufacturing 
tries on which the Bureau's indexes of 
employment and pay roll totals are based 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


‘Extension of Outdoor Facilities 


For Play Is Suggested in Cities 





| 


provide outdoor 
should be 


facility to 

4 recreation for children 
utilized by municipalities for the ap- 
proaching Winter, the Public Health 
Service declared orally Nov. 19 in stress- 
ing the need for abundant sunshine in 
the development of the growing child. 


It is of utmost importance that par- 
ents recognize the need of outdoor play 
in Winter, when short days limit the 
amount of sunshine, and that municipas 
authorities provide areas where children 
may coast or skate in safety. The Serv- 


‘VERY 


ice recommends that as many hilly 
streets as are necessary for the use of 
children be closed to automobile traffic 
when there is sufficient snow for coast- 


ing. Such mea 
torist from siippery 
the children to safe 
ing accidents the 
tional information was 
as follows: 

The importance of sunshine in child 
development can not be too strongly em- 
phasized in our present mode of life. 
Especially in the cities, where an ever- | 
increasing number of families live in j 


ures will protect the mo- 
grades and confine 
areas, thus reduc- 
minimum. Addi- 
made available 


Lo 


4 





apartment buildings and where the 
movement of traffic renders our streets 
unsafe for recreation, opportunities for 
outdoor play become more and more 
limited 

In Winter, when sunshine is as neces- 


sary as at other seasons, the situation 
becomes even more difficult. Besides 
the shorter days, weather conditions 


tend to discourage pleasure driving and 
the number of outdoor games which can 


be played at this season is fewer. In 
addition, modern machinery makes 
short work of snow-covered streets and 
traffic demands make ftewer streets 
available for recreation 

It is for this reason that no effort 
should be spared in providing suitable 
and safe areas for recreation Every 
community should survey the facilities 
in its environs to determine what 


grounds can be set aside for playgrounds 

Where ample facilities other than the 
streets are available it may be more de- 
sirable to keep the children off the 
pavements. In some communities the 
permanent playgrounds have been uti- 








[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 





| Minister, 


in October | 


indus- | 


Wider Base Urged Industrial Labor |’erest Industries 


Seek Stabilization | 


¢ 
Conservation Board Will Con- 
sider Public and Private 


Methods for Aid 


QTABILIZATION of the country’s forest 
\’ industries through public and private 
action along lines recommended by special 
committees will be considered by the 
United States Timber Conservation Board 
at a meeting Nov. 25, according to a state- | 
ment by the Board Nov. 19. | 

The recommendations were presented to | 
the Board's advisory committee in sessions 
just ended and deait with the acquisi- 
tion, sale and cutting of publicly owned | 
timber, means of promoting economic per- | 
petuation of the forests and forest indus- 
tries through suStained yield forest man- 
agement, and Federal and State laws in|} 
relation to timber growing and conserva- | 
tion. The statement follows in full text: 











Definite recommendations for the sta- 
bilization of economic conditions in the 
country’s forest industries through co- 


operative public and private action were} 
included in three important subcommittee 
reports presented to members of the ad- | 
visory committee of the United States | 
Timber Conservation Board in meetings 
just concluded at Washington. 

The recommendations represented the | 
findings of subcommittees on “Publicly | 
Owned Timber,” “Sustained Forest Yield,” | 

] 
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Better Understanding 
Seen in Discussions| 


With Signor Grandi’ 


9 








Italian Foreign Minister and | 
Secretary Stimson Issue | 
Joint Statement on Re-., 
sults of Visit | 


The discussions between President 
Hoover and Dino Grandi, Italian Foreign 
have served to clarify many | 
points of mutual interest between Italy 
and the United States and have established 
a sympathetic understanding of joint 
problems, it was announced Nov. 19 in a 
joint statement by Signor Grandi and the} 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson fol-| 
lowing the conclusion of the conferences 
with Signor Grandi. 

The Italian Foreign Minister conferred | 
Noy. 19 with Secretary Stimson and later 
called at the White House to pay his 
farewell respects to President Hoover. 

Benefit .f Understandings 

Existing understanaings between 


the 


principal naval powers should be completed | 


and general acceptance of the proposal, 
initiated by. Signor Grandi, for a one 
year’s armament truce is indicative of the 
great opportunity for achievement of con- 
crete and constructive results presented 


ments, the joint communique stated 
Following publication of the 
; Statement, Signor Grandi made an 
statement which follows: 
Talks With Premier 


“This morning I had the pleasure to be 
in contact by transatlantic telephone with 
the chief of state of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Signor Mussolini asked me to ex- 
press the deepest thanks to President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson for the wel- 
|}come and the cordiality with which I had 
beed received in your capital 

“I have had the honor to be received 
|again by President Hoover and was much 
pleased to express to him my gratitude 
and the gratitude of my chief. 

“I came to America to learn, and I 
| go back to Itay with something very pre- 
cious—I have learned a great deal. I 
have had the pleasure of renewing my old 


joint 
oral 


{Continued on Page 4¢, Column 3.] 
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Long-term Plan 
To Reduce Farm 


Acreage Sought 


Secretary Hyde Tells Land 
Utilization Conference of 
Need to Take Poor Areas 
Out of Production 


eeks Restriction 
On Colonization 






Problems in Efficient Use of 
Timber Regions and Other 
Sections Discussed by Gov- 
ernment Specialists 


Cuicaco, ILL., Nov. 19.—"‘Slamming shut 
a few doors” through which farm lands 
are being expanded, was advocated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
when he addressed the conference on land 
utilization here today. Although farms 
were 84,000 fewer in number in 1930 than 
in 1925, Mr. Hyde pointed out. the area in 





| crops was 15,000,000 acres larger 


The land utilization conference was 
called by Secretary Hyde and by the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges to meet 
here from Nov. 19 to 21. It is made up of 
representatives of every major agricul- 
tural region in the country. Businesses 
and industries connected with farming, as 
well as public officials, are represented. 

Purpose of Meeting 

Among other speakers were James C. 
Stone, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board; Dr. L. C. Gray, in charge of the 
Division of Land Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture's Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; and Maj. R. Y. Stuart, 
Chief of the Department's Forest Service. 

The purpose of the conference was de- 
scribed by Secretary Hyde in his address 


as being the assemblage and open dis-| 
studies | 


cussion of experience gained in 
of the national problem of land use. He 
said that a “vast waste of human and 
material resources” is taking place in rural 
areas. The present emergency, he de- 
clared, emphasizes the “immediate need” 
for a long-time corrective program. 
Increase in Acreage 


in the fact that the 366,000,000 acres 
planted to crops in 1930 was 55,000,000 
acres more than our cultivated area in 


1909, and larger than the war-time peak 


|of 1919,” Mr. Hyde explained 


Chairman Stone of the Farm Board 
declared that the removal of families from 
farm lands which do not yield so good a 
{living as could be obtained elsewhere is 
“the primary purpose in land planning 
at present.” Other aims, he said, must 
be to lay out land in tracts for more ef- 
fective operation and to shift land to 
more profitable uses. 

“At present there seems to be too much 
land of nearly all descriptions in agricul- 


by the forthcoming conference for limita-/ tural use.” said Mr. Stone. A reduction 

| tion of armaments, it was stated. of the total area of farm lands must be 
There was no attempi auring the dis-| sought, he explained. (An authorized 

cussions to settle any of the problems! summary of Mr. Stone's address is printed 

which were taken up, which included] on page 3.) 

war debts, economic crisis, and disarma- | Utilization of Land 


Dr. Gray, land economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, presented to the 
conference a 10-point program for areas 
in which submarginal lands have been 
ahandoned cr are about to be abandoned 

The primary task in developing a land- 
use program was Said by Dr. Gray to be 
the determination of “how far we can go 
in turning submarginal farms or forests 
into supermarginal businesses through 
modifications in the tax system and 
through adjusting the farm plant and 
| organization to present-day requirements.” 

His 10-point program included provi- 
sions such as the readjustment of taxes 
to land use and to land productiveness; 
State aid to individuals or communities 
in the burden of maintaining timber until 
maturity; educational encouragement 
evacuation of unprofitable land; the pre- 
vention of the resettlement of evacuated 
|} areas; and abandonment of attempts to 
sell tax-delinquent land unsuited to pri- 
vate use. 

Dr. Gray’s program also would entail 





Gift to Unemployed 
Deductible From Tax 


| Corporation Raising Fund Held 
Charitable Organization 


A corporation organized to raise a com- 
munity fund to relieve distress caused by 
unemployment is a charitable organiza- 


held (I. T. 2603). 
such a corporation by 
individuals may be deducted in comput- 
ing the Federal income tax, to the same 
extent as other charitable contributions, 
the ruling stated Contributions by a 
corporation are deductible only when 
classified as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, it was explained. The rul- 
ing follows in full text: 

An opinion is requested as to the de- 
ductibility for Federal income tax pur- 
poses of contributions to the M Corpora- 
tion 


ternal Revenue, has 


Contributions to 


Corporation's Object 

The M Corporation was incorporated in 
1931. The object of the corporation is to 
raise a community fund sufficient to un- 
normal budgets of major family relief 
and service agencies, and 
to the maintenance of essential collateral 
services of other agencies in an effort to 
conserve family life in the city of X and 
vicinity. The general purpose of the or- 
ganization is to relieve distress caused by 
unemployment. The corporation is now 
fully organized and is in operation, and 
the present time is soliciting contri- 
No officer, director, or commit- 
the corporation receives any 


jat 
butions. 
tee man of 
salary. 

In view of the foregoing, it is held that 
the M Corporation is a charitable organi- 


zation within the meaning of section 103 
(6) of the Revenue Act of 1928. It will 
|accordingly, be relieved of the duty of 


filing returns of annual income so long as 


its purposes and activities remain un- 
changed 

Any changes, however, in its purposes 
or actual activities must be immediately 


reported to the collector of internal reve- 


{nue, in order that the effect of such 
}changes upon the present exempt status 
may be determined. The exemption 


| granted does not apply to taxes levied un- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


tion, the Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In-| 


derwrite and supplement, as necessary, the | 


to contribute | 


consolidation of tax-delinquent land into 
units suitable for exchange or purchase; 
provision of fire protection for all lands; 
cooperative management of consolidated 
land areas; cemonstration of proper man- 


j}agement of private forest lands; revised 
; planning of the institutional set-up of 
communities to conform with a revised 


land-use program; and regrouping of lo- 
cal governments with a redistribution of 
| governmental functions among State and 


local governments and through the coop- 
eration among counties and other local 
units in supplying public service 
Forest Preservation 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest 
| Service. asked for a land utilization pro- 


| gram which will insure stability in using 
ithe Nation's forest areas. 


About 100,000,000 acres of forest lands 


[Continued on Page ?, Column 2.] 
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“There are both pathos and problems, 


for | 
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Planning Advised | 
For Public Works 


| 
Study of City Finances Needed | 
Before Arranging Program, | 
Says Federal Specialist | 
DHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 19.—An im-| 
portant factor in predicting steps nec- | 
essary for public works programs during 
depression is the previous arranging of 
|city monetary resources, D. H. Sawyer, 
| Director of the Federal Employment Sta- 
bilization Board, declared here tonight in 





lican Society of Civil Engineers. 

{ The proper use of “irained technical 
minds inspired for public service,’ found 
in many cities, cannot only improve the 
procedure of government, but may also 
serve aS an example for other cities, he 
said. An authorized summary of his ad- 
caress follows in full text: 

Advance planning in city’s finances is an 
essential feature of forecasting measures 
to be taken when public works are evolved 
to take up the slack in times of depression. 

There is nothing ilogical or fanciful in 
planning for a city’s future needs. The 
Federal Government has been engaged in 
advance planning for some time, while the 
same thing is true of all large public util- 
ity corporations. 

Fortunately, many cities possess a num- 
ber of trained technical minds inspired for 
public service, wno not only have been 
thinking of better practices in public ad- 
ministration, but are ambitious and will- 
ing to put them into execution. This talent, 


(Continues on Pens 2, Coun 41 
Karly Action Asked 
On Tax Legislation 
By Senator Watson 














| 
|Senate Will ‘Go Along’ on 
‘Reasonable’ House Bill, 


He Says; Mr. Tilson 
Favors Treasury Program 


Prompt Congress action on iegislation 
to increase taxation was recommended 


in an oral statement Nov. 19 by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader 
of the Senate. Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
leader in the House during the last session 
advocated orally the adoption of recom- 
mendations offered by the Department 
of the Treasury as the basis of any legis- 
lation for higher taxes. 


Senator Watson announced that he had} 
of | 


told Répresentative Garner (Dem.), 
Uvalde, Tex., that if the House would send 
over to the Senate a reasonable revenue- 
raising measure the Senate would be in- 
clined to “go along” with the House pro- 
posal. He added, however, that he would 


not bind himself on any terms of legisla- | 


tion without knowing the provisions. 
Effect on Business 


Mr. Tilson said that increased taxation 
would harm business recovery. He doubted, 
he said, if this is the right time for a 
general sales tax and whether raising the 
rate on the higher brackets of incomes 
would produce much additional revenue. 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), ot Wisconsin, 
stated orally Nov. 19 that he would ad- 
vocate as part of the tax increase pro- 
gram an excess profits tax 

The White House announced orally Nov, 
19 on behalf of President Hoover that the 
Department of the Treasury has not yet 
formulated its views on taxes and will not 


complete that work until early next week. | 


President Hoover, it was said, has re- 


ceived no advices from the Department of | 


the Treasury on the subject of taxes and 
he will reach no determination regarding 


it until he has had an opportunity to 
consider the Department's recommenda- 
tions. 


Details Not Revealed 
Although details of the program upon 
which the Department is working remain 
undisclosed, it was stated orally at the 


Department that the plans contemplate a | 


revision of a comprehensive character. 


This was explained as meaning that there | 


is no desire to place excessive burdens on 
any tax source, but to distribute the new 
levies as equitabiy as possible and still 
obtain the maximum of revenue to help 
offset the budget deficit. 

Some sales taxes are under considera- 
tion, as are certain levies of an excise 
nature, it was said. Whether the Treas- 
ury’s proposal to Congress will 
revision of all income brackets was not 
discussed by the Department, but atten- 
tion was directed to views of some Con- 
vressional leaders that such a 
hould be taken. Additional information 
was made available as follows 

The Treasury looks upon the current 
need for funds as too urgent to permit 
of the deep study that would be required 
to carry out earlier suggestions for crea- 
tion of a permanent taxing structure 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


One Passenger in Four Million 


Found to Be Lost in Sea Travel 


NLY one life was lost in every “4,000,- 
000 persons carried safely aboard 
ocean-going vessels during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. Supervising Inspec- 
tor General of the Steamboat Inspection 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Service, D. N. Hoover, stated in his an- 
| nual’ report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


Licenses were granted to 24,000 ships’ 
officers and certificates issued to 6,000 
able seamen during the year, he re- 
ported. More than 6,500 ships were in- 
spected, and 100,000 tests were made in 
connection with the Service’s work with 





marime boilers 

Mr. Hoover recommended that the ex- 
aminations of ships’ officers should be 
reviewed by a central office at Washing- 
ton and that such a central office also 
should past on plans of hulls and 
boilers instead of the preseni system 
of examining the completed work An 


authorized summary of the report, made 
public Nov. 19, follows in full text: 
The passing on plans of hulls and boil- 
ers by a staff of experts at the central 
office in Washington, in lieu of the pres- 
ent system of examination of the com- 
pleted work by field inspectors, is urged 


| by Supervising Inspector General D. N, 
Hoover, Steamboat Inspection Service, 
in his annual report made public today. 

A high standard of ship construction, 
Mr. Hoover points out, was adopted at 
the Conference of Safety at Sea in Lon- 
don two years ago, but this conference 
has yet to be ratified by the United 
States Senate. If the London conven- 
tion is not ratified by this country, he 
states, it will become necessary for the 
Steamboat Inspection Service to formu- 
late regulations that will obtain the 
highest standard of construction in the 
subdivision of ships. In either event it 


will be necessary to have stationed in 
the central office technically qualified 
men to work out the regulations formu- 
| lated, and check their application 
| Modern developments, the report ex- 
plain have made it necessary from 
time to time to amend the existing stat- 


utes covering bowler construction and in- 
spection. At the present time a new 
code is being formulated which should be 
completed before the end of the 1932 fis- 
cal year. When the necessary legislation is 
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Private Leasing 
Of Musele Shoals 


Is Recommended 





Commission Suggests Opera- 
tion by Nonprofit Farmer 
Corporation for Manufac- 
ture of Fertilizer 


No Longer Needed 
For Military Uses 








Cooperative Scientific Research 
And Experimentation in 
Agriculture Also Proposed 
In Report to President 


| 





The Muscle Shoals properties should be 
| used primarily for the production of fer- 
| tilizer by private operation under lease, 
preference being given to a corporation 
| exclusively owned and controlled by or- 
| ganizations of farmers and operated with- 
out profit, according to conclusions of the 
| Muscle Shoals Commission made public by 
| President Hoover Nov. 19. (The full text 
| of the report is printed on page 7.) 
| At the same time the President made 
| public a memorandum submitted to the 
Commission by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, stating that the Muscle Shoals proj- 
est no longer is necessary for the produc- 
tion of nitrogen for national defense. 

In a unanimous report the Commission 
;recommends enactment by Congress of 
| legislation empowering the President, or 
such agency as he may elect, to negotiate 
and conclude a lease for the private op- 
eration of the Government's Muscle 
Shoals properties and to supervise such 
operations for and on behalf of the United 
States. The lease would be for a term 
of 50 years and would contain the Boulder 
Dam clause on renegotiation as to rental. 

The Commission concludes that it is 
economically feasible and desirable to use 
and operate the Muscle Shoals properties 
for the purposes primarily of quantity pro- 
duction of types of commercial fertilizer 
and for fertilizer ingredients of greater 
concentration than now generally sold to 
farmers; cooperative scientific research 
and experimentation for the betterment 
of agriculture, and the manufacture of 
chemicals. 


President's Statement 


accompanying report President 
Hoover stated that the Commission was 
a representative body whose conclusions 
speak for themselves, and added that he 
would transmit it to Congress at an ap- 
propriate time. 

President Hoover's statement making 
| public the report of the Commission fol- 
lows in full text: 

“I am issuing today the unanimous re- 
| port of the Commission on Muscle Shoals. 
This Commission was appointed to recom- 
mend methods for the disposal of Muscle 
Shoals and consists of three members 
each appointed by the Legislatures and 
Governors of the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee, together with one member from 
the Engineer Corps, one from the Judge 
Advocate General's office and one from 
the Agricultural organizations. 

“The Commission has made a_ four 
months’ intensive study of the subject, 
has had many public hearings at which 
all interested parties have been encouraged 
|!to send representatives. It is a repre- 
sentative body and its conclusions speak 
for themselves. At an appropriate time 
I shall transmit the report to the Con- 
gress. 


|. 


In an 





“No Longer Necessary” 


The conclusion that the properties are 
no longer needed for the production of 
nitrogen was contained in a memorandum 
by Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
;}ment of Agriculture, which was transmit- 
ted to the Commission by Secretary Hyde 
with the statement that “I concur in his 
recommendations.” 

Dr. Knight's statement was made in 
reply to an inquiry from the Commission. 

“It is the consensus of opinion in this 
bureau,” Dr. Knight wrote, “that the Mus- 
cle Shoals project is no longer necessary 
for the production of nitrogen for national 
defense. 

“The nitrogen situation in the United 
States has undergone a decided change 
during the 13 years since the Government 
nitrate plants were constructed, and as 
result this country#is now able to pro- 
ciuce the nitrogen required for any prob- 
uble defense program.” (The full text 
of Dr. Knight's statement will be printed 
in the issue of Nov. 21.) 

The Muscle Shoals Commission con- 
cludes that the benefits obtainable from 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
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Mr. Norris Criticizes 
Muscle Shoals Report 


Declares Proposal Is Favorable 
To ‘Power Trust’ 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, in 
a prepared statement Nov. 19, said the 
report of the President’s Muscle Shoals 
Commission “safely and securely disguises 
the power trust” under the cloak of relief 
to the farmer. He said that no munici- 
pality, no county, no farm organization, 
would ever get a kilowatt of the surplus 
power unless they bought it from some 
private transmission line. 

Senator Norris’ statement follows in full 
} text: 
| The report of the President’s Commis- 
| sion to devise a plan for the disposition 
{of Muscle Shoals is a _ repetition of 
| the same old story so often repeated and 
attempted during the many years Con- 
| gress has been considering this subject. 
| In this report, under the cloak of relief 
to the farmer, the power trust wolf is 
safely and securely disguised for giving 
to the power trust and to some unidenti- 
fied favored chemical monopoiy the use 
of the wonderful possibilities of surplus 
power at Muscle Shoals. 

Under various disguises for more than 
10 years the power trust has tried to get 
Muscle Shoals, under the pretense that 
| they were going to make cheap fertilizer 
tor the f 


farmer. 

In the bill which Congress passed, and 
which President Hoover vetoed, we gave 
to Mr. Hoover practically unlimited au- 
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Science Clears 
Many Mysteries 
Regarding Man 


Ductless Glands, Public) 
Health Service Points Out, | 
Are Responsible for His | 


Peculiarities 


Mysteries of personality, manifested in 
the endocrine glands, have been pene- 
trated to a certain measure after long and| 
painstaking research with the result that 
remedies of promising value for the relief 
of human suffering have become avail- 
able, according to information provided | 
Nov. 19 by the Public Health Service. 

Science has learned more of the influ- 
ence which the ductless or endocrine 
glands exert on the peculiarities of person- 
ality, such as height, obesity, pigment and 
intelligence. It is probable, however, ac- 
cording to the Service, that scientists | 
merely are on the threshold of more val-| 
uable discoveries. 

Additional information was made avail- | 
able as follows: | 


‘World Conference 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBE 


Senator Watson - 
On Silver Tai ao Watso 
” Advises Prompt | 
| Tax Legislation 


Senate Will ‘Go Along’ on 
‘Reasonable’ House Bill, 
He Says; Mr. Tilson Fa-| 
vors Treasury Program 


Senator Smoot Renews Recom- 
mendation to President for 
Calling of Meeting 


| 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, | 
stated orally at the White House on Nov. 
19 after a conference with President | 
Hoover that he had renewed his recom- 
mendation to the President for the call-| 
ing of a world conference designed to sta- | 
bilize the silver situation, ; 

Following his conference, Senator Smgot | ae pe ied 
said that, in his opinion, both England and}. [Continued from Page 1.) 
France have not changed their attitude |i8 the hope, therefore, that such revision 
towards the calling of an international|@S takes place this time will be in the 
conference on silver. The two nations are | direction of a base that can be retained. 
still opposed to such a conference and no|, The Treasury recognizes that there. will 
doubt would not attend if an invitation to|>€ Opposition to parts of any revision 
do so were extended to them, he stated. | Schedule that it can make. It is the view 
The Senator made no further comment on| that since it is impossible to know in ad- 
the subject, fate cammud’Hetemarts ot tas slssadan 

* : ‘ , can statements o es 

aa, 7 are - Gis | should be made so that Congress will be 
he said, discuss general conditions in the |!Mformed fully us to the fiscal needs of | 
West. | the Government. 
| With a deficit of $757,077,000 already ac- | 

cumulated by the Treasury after four and 
,one-half months of operation, statistical 
| calculations indicate a deficit by the end 
| of the fiscal year, June 30, 1932, of around 
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Main Entrance and Tablet over Doorway to Nebraska Capitol 


It is now widely believed that personal- 
ity, that interesting combination of physi- 
cal and mental peculiarities by which a 
person is judged, is largely regulated and 
controlled by the ductless or endocrine 
glands. With a knowledge of the func- 
tion of the principal glands included in 
the endocrine chain, it is now possible to 
explain why one person is a midget and 
another a giant; why one is fat and 
another is lean; why one is underdevel- 
oped and another is overdeveloped; and 
why one is stupid and another is bright. | 


Rhode Island Plan 
To Aid Unemployed 


Says That Funds of State 
Are Adequate to Handle 


The Way of Complexion | 


This science of the ductless glands, | 
also known as endocrinology, aid us also 
in understanding why one person is hairy 
and another is smooth-skinned; why one 
is dark complexioned and another fair; | 
and why one is hasty and irritable and 
another phlegmatic. Many other mental 
and physical peculiarities, common and 
rare, which divide humanity into numer-| 
ous types and beings, are now believed | 
to be regulated by the ductless glands. 

What are these ductless glands, which | 
exercise so important an influence upon| 
the human economy? First, it must be| 
understood that a gland is an organ whose 
duty it is to manufacture a substance} 
contributing to the proper functioning of 
the body. Some glands have ducts; others 
do not. The salivary glands and kidneys 
are example of glands with ducts. Glands) 
that have no ducts but discharge their | 
secretions directly into the circulating | 
blood are ductless or endocrine glands, 
also known as the glands of internal/ 
secretion. Some glands, for example, the} 
pancreas, appear to serve simultaneously 
as duct and ductless organs, manufac- 
turing both an internal and external 
secretion. 


To Existing Taxation 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 19. 

Following his call for a special session 
of the Legislature on Nov. 24 to consider 
unemployment relief, Governor Norman 8. 


Case has issued a statement announcing 
that he has caused to be prepared certain 
proposed legislation for the use of State 
funds to meet the present emergency. 

The statement recalled that the Gov- 
ernor recently informed President Hoover 
that Rhode Island would care for its own 
people without Federal assistance, and 
further stated that various communities in 
the State had made similar responses to 
suggestions of State aid, making it plain, 
he Said, that they would carry on with 
their current resources. As a result, he 
continued, a plan which he had proposed 
was thought to be inequitable in its gen- 
eral application. 

Resources of State 

“I have become convinced,’ Governor 
Case said, “that the present situation in 
those communities in Rhode Island actu- 
ally in need of relief may best be cared 
for by taking advantage of the excellent 
financial condition of our State Treasury 
without the imposition of any form of 
taxation either municipal or State. 


| 
Duties of the Glands 

A ductless gland performs its poems 
through a secretion known as a hormone., “Therefore, I have caused to be pre- 
This chemical substance, when cart ied by! pared certain proposed legislation which 
the blood stream, excites or arouses @N | wij] make available such of our State 
associated organ to functional activity.| funds as will, in my judgment, meet the 
Thus, for example, the hormone of the present emergency, yet impose upon no 
thyroid gland is concerned, among other | citizen any burden of taxation which will 
things, with the physical and mental de- impair his present earning power, nor will 
velopment of the body. Each ductless | it interfere in the slightest degree with 
gland manufactures a specific hormone) any philanthropic activity in any com- 
which acts directly upon the tissue CON-| munity which is endeavoring to care for 
cerned or indirectly through that portion! its indigent, or those otlierwise unable or 
of the nervous system over which we have incapable of earning the wherewithal to 
no control. Moreover, the ductless glands | care for themselves or their families.” 
are as interelated as the links of a chain. 7 
Abnormality of one ductless gland usually 
means a disturbance of function in the 
others. 

The most important glands possessing 
an internal secretion may here be men- 
tioned. They are the thyroid, parathy- 
roids, and suprarenals, the pituitary, the 
thymus, the pineal, certain portions of 
the pancreas and the sex glands. In ad- 
dition there are other structures which 
may possess an internal secretion, but | 
about which comparatively little is known. 
These are the spleen, the prostate, and 
the two, tiny, pea-like carotid glands, one 
on either side of the neck. The kidney, 
liver, duodenum, mammary glands, and 
other organs of the body are said also to 
have internal secretions, but this has not 
been scientifically verified. 

In order that the far-reaching influence 
of the endocrine glands upon the efficient 
tunctioning of the body may be better ap- 
preciated, the roles played by the prin-| 
cipal organs will be considered briefly. 
Probably the best known of all the glands 
is the thyroid, a horseshoe-shaped collec- 
tion of tissue located in the forepart of 
the neck. This gland is vitally concerned 
in metabolism, that sum of all physical 
and chemical changes by which living or- 
ganized substances are produced and 
maintained. 

The Thyroid Gland 

The thyroid also is concerned with 
physical and mental growth, defense of 
the body against disease, balancing of the 
entire chain of endocrine organs, and 
many other duties as yet but partially 
understood. The infant without a thy- 
roid lives in that state of perpetual in- 
fancy known as cretinism. When, as a 
result of disease or operation, the thyroid 
is absent or defective in function, the dis- 
tinctive condition known as myxedema, 
or adult cretinism, intervenes. If the thy- 
roid secretes excessively, serious illness en- 
sues. Enlargement of the gland is known 
as goiter. 

The parathyroid glands, varying from 
two to four in number, usually are hidden 
behind the thyroid gland. Each is a tiny, | 
ovoid structure, somewhat flattened, and 
smaller than a melon seed. The principal 
function of these glands is the regulation | 
of the quantity of calcium, an element) 
essential to life, in the blood and tissues. 
When the parathyroids are injured or re- | 
moved, as occasionally happens during a| 
goiter operation, a distressing malady | 
marked by muscular spasms occurs. 

At the base of the skull, behind the root 
of the nose, is a small space which is 
the seat of another ductless gland, the 


Navy to Buy 93 Planes 
At Cost of $1,744,311 


Award of contracts for construction of 
|93 observation planes at a total cost of 
$1,744,311 was announced Nov. 19 by the 
Navy Department. . 
Two contracts are included in the award, 
both to the Chance Vought Corporation, 
of East Hartford, Conn., according to the 
announcement. The first contract pro- 
vides for construction of 28 planes of the 
O3U-3 type at a cost of $612,847, and the 
second for 65 planes of the O3U-4 type 
at a cost of $1,131,464, it was explained. 


| Chance Vought Corporation Oct. 9 for 15 
observation planes of the O3U-2 type at 
a cost of $280,650, it was stated. 


of tissue at the base of the skull cavity 
behind the pituitary. The nature of its 
| Secretion is unknown, but in unison with 
| the thymus gland it is believed to be a 
deterrent to undue bodily growth. 


The secrets of the endocrine glands have 
been unraveled with the utmost difficulty. 
Only after the most patient, prolonged 
and painstaking observation and experi- 
mentation have some of nature’s mys- 
teries been penetrated. Furthermore 
while some tacts are known, it is probabl 
that Scientists are merely on the thresh 
old of more valuable discoveries. In any 
event, it must be apparent to the most 
casual reader that the endocrine glands 
are powerful factors in maintaining 
health and happiness. 

All that has been said concerning the 
ductless glands, while interesting, would 
be worthless if incapable of application in 
the relief of human suffering and the 
saving of life. Fortunately, scientific re- 
search has made available remedies both 
of promise and demonstrable value. 
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Situation Without Adding . 


A previous contract was awarded to the | 


| $2,000,000,000. 


This fact forces consideration of just 


| how much of the deficit is to be offset by 
}of the revenue production of the same 
| provisions during the fiscal year that be- 

gins July 1, 1932. 
|the whole program become readily ap- 
| parent and from the Treasury’s standpoint 


the reason is plain, therefore, why it must 


proceed with the utmost caution in mak- 
ing recommendations for revision. 
Legislative Problems 

| 
;current fiscal year will be largely past 
| before any tax legislation can get through 
| Congress. While the income tax increases 
;can be made retroactive to the calendar 
; year, 1931, if the new rates should become 
jlaw by March 15, 1932, that fact will not 
solve the Government’s financial diffi- 
; culties. The reason is that 1931 has been 
}@ year of low income production and the 
bulk of the income taxpayers who ordin- 
|; arily are found in the high brackets have 
or are having incomes this year that place 
them in the low surtax brackets, or even 
within the normal income rates. It is 
|natural to assume, therefore, that these 
increases in rates will not yield the ad- 
| ditional revenue of consequence to hold 
out in the present fiscal year. 

Sales or excise levies, on the other hand, 
| could be made to begin producing revenue 
as soon as they become effective. There is 
| the possibility, therefore, that the pros- 
pective deficit can be offset somewhat by 
| levies of this sort, but the Treasury is not 
ready to make public its findings in this 
direction. 

Effect of Higher Taxes 

Mr. Tilson enlarged upon his statement 
| advocating the adoption of any Treasury 
| Department recommendations to increase 
taxes by declaring that “if the existing 
| Treasury deficit is more embarrassing to 
{the Department than an increase in tax- 

ation would be, then we wiit just have to 
enact legislation designed to raise more 
{xvevenue by taxation. 
| “Additional taxes at this time would be 
harmful to the recovery of business, but 
| it may also be true that a deficit such as 
|there is now is more harmful than in- 
| creased taxes. The ‘treasury Department 
has been working on this proposition for 
| some time, and with the information avail- 
jadle to it that Department should be in 
| the pest position to know which course 
| would be better to pursue. 

“I doubt if we are ready for a general 
| sales tax, and as to a selective sales tax 
\it would depend on what things would 
be selected in any determination of legis- 
lation regarding it. 

“I also doubt if raising the rate on the 
higher brackets of incomes would produce 
much additional revenue, but it may be 
found that by broadening the base all 
along the line and reducing exemptions 
the deficit can be reduced somewhat.” 

Mr. Tilson felt dubious, he said, as to 
how effective a gift tax would be as a 
means of raising additional revenue. 

Mr. Snell Comments 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
|N. Y., chairman of the House Committee 

|/on Rules during the last session, asserted 
orally th2 possibility of the passage of 
|a sales tax, but declared: “We've got 
| to get most of our money from gift taxes, 
inheritance taxes and levies on incomes 
{in the higher brackets.” 
| Opposing any kind of sales tax, Repre- 
|sentative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
| Miss., second ranking minority member of 
| the House Committee on Ways and Means 
‘in the last session of Congress, suggested 
|increasing taxes on larger incomes, 
increased taxation is necessary. He had 
| hoped, he said, to avoid higher taxation 
because of the depression. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
;man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
| stated orally that he did not plan calling 
;a@ meeting of the Committee until after 
| Congress convenes on Dec. 7. Only three 
or four members of his Committee are in 
| Washington now, he explained. Senator 
'Smoot’s Committee would consider any 
revenue legislation originated in the House 
| of Representatives. 

| In declaring his hope for quick action 
|by Congress in passing additional neces- 
sary tax increase legislation, Senator Wat- 
|son asserted that “nothing is worse” than 
| the feeling of uncertainty that prevails 
|pending consideration of revenue-raising 
' legislation. 
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additional taxes as well as the possibilities 


The complexities of | 


Attention was called to the fact the} 





For Publie Works | 


P roer ams In Cities. Better Institutions Have Gained Strength, Report to De- 


| 
| 





Advance Study of Finances 
Necessary in Deciding 
Measures to Be Taken, 
Says Federal Specialist 


Thirty-four per cent of the private busi- [ 
ness schools in the United States have 
discontinued operation during the past 
| five years because of a decline in enroll- 

an J. O. Malott, specialist in commer- 
[Continued from Page 1.) | cial education at the Federal Office of 
if made use of, can not only bring more: Education, announces in a biennial re- 
improved procedure into government, but | port made public at the Department of 
may also serve as an example for other|the Interior Nov. 19. 
cities. | The weaker schools have been elimi- 


Out of the slack period of the past two) nated, Mr. Malott explains, while the bet- 
Seared shiek neve Toone anton on| "managed institutions have strengih 
the cities. One of these is that local gov-|emed their positions. A rapid extension 
lernment is being appealed to more than|of business education during the past 10 
ever before for leadership in relief. An-! years to the curricula of junior and senior 
other is that public works have gained @/| high schools, continuation, vocational, and 
front-rank position as affording a substi-| evening schools accounts for the shift from 
tute for other employment. And not less! the private business school, he declared. 
important is the difficulty which has be-| That part of the report on “Commercial 
come apparent regarding the financial| Education” dealing with private business 
condition of some of our cities with respect | schools follows in full text: 
to their lack of ability to raise funds for | 


the expansion of public improvements Importance of Market 


under existing legal limitations. | Research Is Cited 
inin edures 

SEs Sree ' Recent developments indicate that the 
The construction industry as represented | vivate business school faces a situation 
by engineers architects, contractors, manu- in which market research in its own field 
facturers, supply houses, financial insti-| 5. of utmost importance. Fewer pupils 
tutions and others cannot escape, under | oe enrolied in these schools than at any 
circumstances such as these, the respon~ | time since 1910. More private business 
sibility of exerting judgment and direc. | schools were discontinued than were or- 
tion and advocating procedures which will} nica from 1925 to 1929 Thirty-four | 
more readily meet emergencies than are | Per cant of thes othesia a operation at 
iggy. as en Ghee |the former date had been discontinued by 
- 2 ; | the latter date. Of those schools that had 
they have earned, but they must accept been organized prior to 1925, 48 per cent 
coer ts Gee ponte ong aad hemp te reported decreases in their enrollments 
: ; |during the four-year period. Yet some 
As the result of studies which have been | { the sthools have grown very rapidly 
meee : 2 oe _ ome ss | : ay rong average Soden - this 

exhauste eir legal rights to rrow , : 7 
money, and that nthe ense of others the {Pm gure ‘tp a very iarge extent te 
margin is small, while in still others the | a eet : : | 
will to invest in public works is lacking, | ee ee ee ee ee 
= ne See ee a a Sanitine their ait, These and | 
ae aha a a ae |other factors emphasize the desirability 
Selecti ‘Pp t ,of knowing under what conditions such 
SEMCHen 0 rojec , . a school can be established and operated 
The demands of the public to increase | successfully, as well as knowing the causes 


the volume of public works construction |and signs of weakness in established in- | 
to aid in the relief of unemployment in! stitutions. 


the cities is meritorious, but there seems 5 

to pe not only a lack of faith in the se-| Extension of Programs 
lection ‘ojects thé é nder- 7 

ec of the projects that may be u l In Last Ten Years 


taken, but also a reluctance on the part : 
of officials to begin work for which care- During the past 10 years the extension | 
fully thought-out plans do not exist. of the business education programs in the | 

The lesson learned from the past two| junior and senior, continuation, voca- | 
years’ experience is that the more popu-! tional, and evening schools has. enabled | 
lous centers must become conscious of| these institutions to meet the needs of 
their responsibility to their people. They | many of the typical groups of pupils that | 
should . arrange their financial plans in|formerly attended the private business | 
such a manner as will make if possible to| schools. Several thousand additional high | 
quickly afford relief in the release of pub-|schools have introduced commercial 
lic improvements, and evolve a system of} courses. More than 60 per cent of the | 
planning which will indicate the necessity | - = —————— : 
| for, and the order of importance of, the 
‘various public works projects. 

Financial Programs Urged 

The preparation of a financial juve Is | 








Cases of Diphtheria | 
Are More Numerous 


} 


projected several years into the tuture is 
an essential feature of such planning. 
There is nothing illogical or fancitul in | 
determining a city’s needs in advance by 
its technical staff. The Federal Govern- 
ment is doing identically this thing at this 





Searlet and Typhoid Fever Also 
Show Wider Prevalence 


|has been accomplished. Many 


HE main entrance to the Capitol of 
Nebraska, at Lincoln, is surmounted 


T 


by four carved figures, symbolizing Wis- 
dom, Justice, Power, and Mercy, “the 
four great sources of civilized institu- 
tions,” according to the description con- 
tained in a pamphlet issued J the Cap. 
itol Building Commission explaini e 
plan of architectural and sculptural dec- 
oration, 
inscription, “The Salvation of the State 
Is Watchfulness in the Citizen.” 
this inscription is a sculptured panel, 
in bas relief, by the sculptor, 
rie, picturing the early Pioneers who 
settled Nebraska, presenting a prairie 
schooner drawn by oxen, 
scout—a portrait in stone 
Cody 
by the pioneer family—the four ages of 
; : ; life represented by the old man with a 
: ; : as : ‘ water-finder’s wand, the young man with 
| a é . : ; : the basket of seed, the 
ae ccm : and the babe in arms. 
bolizes the implanting of the whole life 
of man in a new land; 
destiny, the rising sun, the ox horning 
the buffalo skull from his path, and the 
j j dog are additional symbols. 
; mn s eR ments comprised within the frieze above 

| i the panel—baskets of maize ears and 
buffalo crania—and within the arch— 
alternatin 
ears—sym 
the New. World. 


ng t 
Carved over the door is the 
Above 
Lee Low- 
uided by a 


a William F. 
(Buffalo Bill)—and accompanied 


ioneer parents 
he panel sym- 


t 


the eagle of 


The orna- 


rosettes of wheat and corn 
lize the gifts of the Old and 


lim 


inated 


partment of Interior States 


junior colleges and more than half of the 
colleges and universities have introduced 
business curricula. Each refinement in 


the offerings of the secondary and higher 
institutions to meet the needs of addi- 


tional groups of pupils tends to reduce | 
| the percentage of such groups that are 


likely to attend private business schools. 

In its effort to operate with profit the 
private business school is very rapidly de- 
veloping intensive courses in secretarial 
training and accounting for high-school 
graduates. Such courses are not generally 


| Offered by other schools, although an in- | 


creasingly large number of pupils annu- 
ally desire business training in addition 
to a complete high-school course, and al- 
though there is an increased demand for 
the graduates of the advanced type of 
course. Data collected during the bien- 
nium reveal that in one State 95 per cent, 


and in many of the States as high as 75| 
per cent, of the pupils enrolled in private | 


business schools are high-school gradu- 
ates. Nationally, two-thirds of their pu- 
pils are graduates from high schools, and 
many have had some collegiate training. 


jIn fact, the outstanding development in 


these schools is the increase in the per- 
centage of their pupils who are graduates 
of secondary schools. 


The financial success of some of the| 
larger and older schools that accept only | 


high-school graduates tends to promote 
an upgrading process, but creates addi- 
tional problems. Much of the pioneering 
in the raising of entrance requirements 
of the 
schools discontinued the soliciting of pu- 
pils enrolled in high schools and sought 
only, or a higher percentage of, graduates 
of secondary schools, 


| 


Chinese Started - 
-Tsitsihar Attaek, 
_ Mr. Stimson Told 


Japanese Ambassador Gives 
Report of Manchurian 
Drive, Charging Truce 
Was Violated 


| A report on the Japanese capture of 
| Tsitsihar was given to the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, Nov, 19 by the 
| Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi. 

Following his call upon Secretary Stim- 
son, Ambassador Debuchi stated orally 
that he had discussed the Tsitsihar situa- 
tion with Secretary Stimson and had told 
him that despite the assurances of a 10- 
day truce between Gen. Ma and Gen, 
Handjo, the former had started to attack 
the Japanese forces. 

Since the Japanese forces were small 
they decided it would be best for them to 
take the offensive and to fight it out in 
self-defense, he said. Therefore, they 
marched north dispersing Gen. Ma’s troops. 
| Early in the morning of Nov. 19 part of 
| the Japanese troops entered Tsitsihag, 
| Ambasador Debuchi stated. 

The Japanese headquarters have been 
established 5 kilometers south of Tsitsi- 
|har, Ambassador Debuchi stated. He 
| pointed out that the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way had not been destroyed. 

Asked regarding the position of Soviet 
| Russia in regard to Japanese intrusion in 
the Russian sphere of influence, Ambas- 
sador Debuchi replied that, of course, Rus- 
sia did have a very real interest in the 
|Chinese Eastern Railway, since it was 
built with Russian capital, and that there- 
fore Russia must be much concerned over 
the present conflict. 

However, Japan is not going to capture 
the railway, Ambassador Debuchi contin- 
ued, but has merely dispatched troops to 
| Tsitsihar. As soon as General Ma’s forces 
have been dispatched, Japanese troops 
will withdraw. This message, Ambassa- 
dor Debuchi stated, came from Japan and 
was communicated to Secretary Stimson. 

There no longer is a secret agreement 
between Russia and Japan regarding their 
{respective spheres of influence in Man- 





=|churia, Ambasador Debuchi said, Such an 


|agreement existed previous to the Soviet 
regime, but was discontinued after the 
Soviet published the secret agreements. 

However, there is a railway agreement 
regarding the two countries, Ambassador 
Debuchi stated, so that Russia knows there 
lean be no serious conflict between her 
and Japan. 


‘Supreme Court Home 
Contract Is Aeomadl 


Let to George A. Fuller Co, on 
Eight Million Bid 


Award of the contract for the new 
| building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the George A. Fuller 
Company, at a cost of $8,383,000, has just 
been made by the Supreme Court Build- 
irz Commission, presided over by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles "vans Hughes, it was announced 
orally by the Architect of the Capitol, 
| David Lynn, Nov. 19. 

The Assistant Architect of the Capitol, 
| Horace D. Rouzer, said that the Commis- 
lsion in awarding the contract specified 
lan exterior of Vermont marble, and the 
| use of Georgia’s marble for the four court- 
vards, while the interior will be mostly 
‘Alabama marble. He said there will be 
some foreign marble used in the court 
room. 

The new building, across the plaza from 
the Capitol, will be one of the most im- 
posing and stately structures in the whole 
Federal public building .program, Mr. 
Rouzer said. The foundation work on the 
site of the structure was begun early this 
year and has been completed. While he 
award contemplates approximately thre 
years for erection of the building, Mr. 
Rouzer said the contractors expect to 
complete it before the end of the period. 





New Zealand Import Duties 


New Zealand has increased the import 
duty on chocolate but has decreased the 
duties on tobaéco records, furs and mo- 
lasses. (Department of Commerce.) 
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pituitary. Both the fore and back parts 
of this tiny structure have distinct func- 
tions. Thus, depending upon the part 
affected, there may be undergrowth, exces- 
sive increase in height, giantism, obesity, | 
and numerous other disturbances. The} 
pituitary aptly has been termed the dwarf | 
and giant maker. | 

Perched atop of each kidney, cocked-hat | 
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time. Public utility corposyations adopted 
| this program years ago. The anticipated 
| growth of population, concentration of the 


|} analyzation. Under these conditions it is 
}entirely practicable to forecast the ne- 
| cessities for public works and prepare suit- 
vble advance plans that will prove of 
inesgimable value during times like these. 


| people in certain regious of the city, and| 
other tangible factors are susceptible to} 


The United States Public Health Sbrv- | 
lice has issued the following statement re- 
garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States: 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in the | 
| following table are situated in all parts of 
{the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate populaticn of more than 33,170,000. 
The estimated population of the 88 cities | 
reporting deaths is more than 31,705,000. 
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place in the life of the American people, the following founded this publication 


in shape, is the adrenal or suprarenal | 
gland. These ductless giands are also; 
vital to life’s processes. Among the| 
numerous important functions ascribed to| 
the adrenal glands may be mentioned the 
maintenance of muscle tone and blood! 
pressure, as well as the effect whereby | 
concerted and harmonious action is main- | 
tained in the other ductless glands. These! 
are said to be the organs of courage or'| 
fear, fight or flight. Increased or dimin- | 
ished secretion by the gland causes dis- | 
ease or marked physical changes. 

In front of the windpipe and behind 
the breast bone, its lower extremity in| 
contact with the base of the heart and 
great vessels, lies another ductless gland, 
they thymus. This organ attains its great- 
est size about the second year and re- 
mains stationary until puberty, when it 
rapidly grows smaller until only a trace of 
it remains. Though no specific function 
for the thymus has been determined, it is | 
surmised that it checks the too rapid de- | 
velopment of the individual, especially of F 
the sex glands. | 

The pineal gland is a tiny conical mass | 
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Possibly no greater safeguard can be |The estimated expectancy is based on the 
thrown around official administration than | experience of the last nine years, exclud- | 
to demana ioresight in design and exe- | ‘U8 epidenrics. Weeks ended Oct. 31, 1931, | 
cution jand Nov. 1, 1930: 

F Esti. 
exp. 


Thanksgiving Pardons 
° Z | 
Given 4 Army Prisoners | 


1931 1930 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 
46 States 
94 cities 
Measles 
45 States 
94 cities ae eanis ewes 
|Meningococcus meningitis: 
| 46 States 
94 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scariet fever: 


1,795 
561 


1,499 
347 





Following the practice of the War De- | 
|}partment for many years to release on 
| Thanksgiving Day a limited number of 
| military prisoners whose conduct is ex- 
cellent and who have served material | 
portions of their sentences, there have 
been selected for release this year four 
prisoners. Communications authorizing the 
release of these prisoners on Thanksgiv-| 
ing Day, Nov. 26, 1931, have recently been | 
sent out from thé Department. 

| Two of the prisoners will be released) 94 cities : eee 
| from the Pacific Branch, United States | Deaths reported 

| Disciplinary Barracks, at Alcatraz, Calif., | Influenza and pneumonia: 
|and two from the Atlantic Branch at/| .88 cities 

|Governors Island, N. Y.—~—Jssued by the |~ oe 


88 cities 0 
Department of War. (Issued by the Public Health 


92 
34 





Smallpox 


Typhoid fever: 
46 States 


OO ees 
Service 
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: Revised Methods 
Are Advised in 


Retail Business 


Price Restoration ie as 
PRESIDENT'S DAY] 7: 
Proposed Through } "4. the Executive Office: | Cited as Need in 


. Reserve System 9:30 a. ae sail I. McMullen, Farm Marketing 
peeeeseetens seer | 





representative of the Department of 
War on the Muscle Shoals Commission, | 


called to present the report of the Com- 


ves s ative amsever) mission to the President recommending t ‘ “hal aan | ‘ . ; - & 
; Representative R e} caus ta ceivate jasarhers of ine Beseoe Federal Board Chairman ‘Trade Surveys Show Need 
ian Suggests Powers Be Given Shoals project. Says Getting Ideas Put) For Change From Old 


* 11 a. m.—Louis McGrew, of Pitts- 
ce Board to Regain Prede- burgh, Pa.. publisher of the Labor 


Into Practice Is Big Prob- 
pression Level World, called. 


Distribution Principles, 
lem Now | 


11:15 a. m—Representative Eaton | Says Census Chief 


| (Rep.), of Denver, Colo., called to pay <a 








. s Restoration of the general level of his respects to the President. _ The primary purpose in any land utiliza- | | By John Guernsey 
Y the prices to that prevailing at the beginning 11:30 a. m.—William S. Bennet, vice ee program must be to remove families | etal , . 
: ‘ “~— esi sti t ri 7} ! “ha ail Census, Census of Dis- 
of the depression through powers to be| president of the Continental Coal Com- {rom land that will not yield as good aj} n Charge of Retai nsus, 
is conferred on the Federal Reserve System| pany, of Fairmont, W. Va., called to living as can be obtained elsewhere, and | append vet Commas” re 
rally is advocated by Representative Ramseyer| discuss a conference to be held in Cin- the plan must include provision for re-| 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, in a state-| cinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20, of bituminous ducing the area in farm land or for plac- | The Retail Census, the first ever under- 


ment issued Nov. 20. 

Representative Ramseyer is a member 
of the American Farm Federation Com- 
mittee on the Stabilization of the Unit of 
Value, and explained that a resolution 


coal operators to consider a plan to ing some of it in less productive uses, 
regulate coal production with the aid of James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal 
State legislation. Farm Board, said Nov. 19 in an address 

11:45 a. m—B. S. Moss, of New York, before the conference on land utilization 


called to pay his respects to the Presi- |i" Chicago. 


taken by this or any other government, 
has demonstrated in no uncertain way 
the need for complete revision of previ- 
ously accepted principles of distribution. 
The facts have brought to light the extent 






































































wail looking toward such a plan was adopted’ gent. Land utilization students have developed | of the changes which have taken place, 
. te by the Committee at its last meeting re- 12:15 p.'m.—The German Ambassa- methods of determining the best uses of | especially in the last few years, in the re- 
; in cently. dev, Mere Braeden W. von. Pritcwita land, Mr. Stone said, but what they have — ee rhe al omobile and the 
hey The resolution also would direct the| und Gaffron, called to present H. Pro- not done is to develop methods of getting ee been recognized as influential 
ops. Federal Reserve System to maintain the! foccor H. Jaechk, Dean of the College their conclusions put into practice. A ies Ors In can evolution which _has been 
Of predepression price level as ‘nearly as! 6o¢ pojitics of Berlin, Germany part of the function of the Farm Board apparent, but never before measureable. 

hag possible, using for these purposes all its | ergs : Shae: Ns is to develop orderly production, he Sales of the automotive group, which 
+ ¢ monetary and credit powers, including | 2:25 P. m—Hugh Wilson, American added. A statement issued by the Board. | approach the proportions of food sales 
aie currency and credit control, open market pe pean plate tenner Subject summarizing his address, follows in full oo and exceed food sales in @ 
coe operations, and rediscount rate, Mr. Ram- | fe t announced. text: a | jezes oe agricultural districts, consti- 
He seyer said. 12:45 p. m.—A group of citizens from Although the primary objective of the muNe only one phase of this evolution. 
ail~ Mr. Ramseyer’s statement follows in full} South Carolina and Georgia called to Agricultural Marketing Act is to promote Another effect is a general shift in the 
text: present a gavel made from wood used the effective marketing of farm products, | place of distribution of many commodi- 
viet The outstanding cause of our present! in the original construction of the trig- it is clear from its references to orderly LIES; —_— into the suburbs and smaller 
it economic difficulties is the fall in com-, ate “Constitution. production and land utilization that the cont an othe rs emphatically into the 

as~ modity prices. The downward trend of 4 p. mJ. Clawson Roop, Director of Board which it t up is not to stop with Pee cae each Communey. : 
18= prices must be checked and the dollar, the Bureau of the Budget, called to Marketing organization, but is to carry its i Foods, casual purchases and nationally 
rj VE an ¢ rese if agriculture ie > far g ? Z@ : : : : : ‘ . U : s ‘ 
was en — ecu os =: sie ae Meee ~~ , ; i : fie nk ee ae ee The United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission for the celebration of the Two Hundredth most conveniently located with reference 
re= ~d ag tote oy Pence ae ae Remainder of day.—Engaged with perience of the past two years has shown| Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, 1932, is assembling manuscripts and pictures illustrative of | to the home of the purchaser. Merchan- 
ver ao ae aces acht vayins ‘a poneatn secretarial staff and in answering cor- | that orderly production is even more es-| the person and life of the First President of the United States. The air view of the estate of George Wash- dise of continual cut-price appeal tends to 
ure power to the Paviieen ‘and other producers, FOR PNERDR. a sential to orderly effective marketing than | ington at Mount Vernon, Va., on the Potomac River, reproduced above, was recently taken for the Commission, be sold in the cities and carried home, if 
ine permanent economic recovery cannot be a = realized when the act was passed in | and shows the mansion, ee ee ae tee ae they are at the present time. The rohig Sng ——— - ae a 
to realized. J t oe Long-time Prosram What Act Imposes | cities or in nearby aggressive retail towns 
one Situation a. , oD © What the act really imposes upon the . . Y Sine 7 . wouee ee ee automobile PaaS 7 

s Much has been said and written about . nord is ‘ ertake, worki side P anak L f M i | SI] l aia ‘ la contributing factor. 
sa~ the overproduction of farm products. It For Reduction of ae with poor ccuen aoe, ! tvate easing OT WEUSCLE twoats Suit \ ill De termine Commodities of occasional purchase, the 
ind * is perfectly normal occasionally for cer- semipublic and private as well as public, | - ‘ - B ° _| acquisition of which is considered some- 
on. tain industries and certain crops to over- 4 the task of economic planning for Ameri- | Is 4dvised in Re port to President equest to Library thing of an event, tend to be bought in 
ent produce. On the other hand, when money | Farm Area Favored can agriculture. The term planning in| é ; ld } ae - * (the nearest large city, and the same is 
oa and credit conditions are pore. the over- | this connection must be understood as | % ies F = ee all merchandise of con- 
i. eee 7 yea big a . geese are more than the mere mapping out of a pro- Amount of Gift to Library of |s a e oe an ue and of —_ on 
et a aie cr ce corner te camans | Rawmaiane Hvde Tells gram of production and marketing for Preference as Lessee for Nonprofit Corporation Controlled Congress in Issue Peistered inn the couashovientas a Tema 
the Brat ate ss tae aentecicn teak acon [OCT CY Syee Tels Lashed | tem profs: i mek iocase geoveen noe ers chaser by national advertising. 
: 7 * . . rry ol e pro P s 7 ~ bs ‘ " é al ¢ : ; 
nomic depression is a money and credit Utilization Conference of iaid out. It is this wines af ties srehion | By Farmers Suggested Whemer the Linrary of Congress can Radio and Auto Factors 

ed trouble and is not a result of overproduc- ; > which is most in need of attention at this | now claim $1,500,000 of the estate of | Typical of such commodities are pianos 
jor tion. Need to Take I oor Areas moment, especially as relates to produc- | James B. Wilbur which was to revert to. the better grades of furniture, good rugs 
ere The National Grange Convention is now > ° tion and land utilization [Continued from Page 1.] the Library if the original inheritor, the/and draperies, furs and the better grades 

ner in session at Madison, Wis.; the National Out of I roduction me SE le original inheritor, the | ¢ Ss, S & g 


a ramen of — oe have already the project can best be obtained by pri-, “1. The Government's power plants at University of Vermont, failed to fulfil cer- Of @PParel of all kinds. In selecting such 
BES ‘deve a, e - amie . 7 et ae sere 6 > CUS ay . " 

developed most of the methods needed in|yate operation under lease contracts| yuscle Shoals and the proposed Cove|tain conditions will be determined by a{ ™¢rchandise the customer prefers to go to 
[Continued from Page 1.1 surveying areas of land and determining} through competitive negotiations. It holds Suede Geek : ‘ lle Sia : : ‘ Y 4a store, or to several stores in a city, 
the uses for which it is best fitted. What] ihat preference as a lessee should be ac- | “Tek Gevelopm« nt are not suitably located | suit which will come to trial in January, where large stocks provide adequate se- 


Farmers’ Union Convention convenes in} : 
Des Moines, Iowa, this week, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation will 















. - 1 in ‘hicaog already are assured of stable utilization, ‘ 
¥ 6 pea in cone an one of thee he said. The owne p, and consequently they have not done is to discover ways| corded a corporation exclusively owned and | to serve as the main generating stations | according to an announcement issued Noy.! lection and where the customer has con- 
c great farm organizations are expect ~d to, the policy of utilization, of much of the p getting their conclusions put into prac-| controlled by organizations of farmers, op- of an extensive power system 19 by the Department of Justice ability, ~ ae Nty of th "retailer, ‘The 
at rge re 3 x te ( A : : , . ice aes ‘ if | . , = ability and integrity of the retailer. The 
- Y 20 nd sa rivately owned forest Jand. and of some 2 erated without profit “9 > . < Ne > "io os s arity a ° 

adopt resolutions recommending ways and a the pu ely owned. is essentially un-|.,22¢ Primary purpose in land planning! ‘The opinion is expressed by the Com- 2. The construction of an independent; The Library received an unconditional radio, motion pictures, and national ad- 

means to raise and stabilize the level otf stable. he sai “aia ee ie eee at present must be to get familf’s away] mission that if the enabling legis) system would involve large expenditures! bequest of $100,000, says the announce- vertising in newspapers and magazines 

yn commodity prices “The mations)  faveate. aid national from !and that will not, however employed.! yecommended is enacted such a contract Of public funds. ment which follows in full text have made the customer fashion-con- 



























Legislation Suggested parks,” Maj. Stuart asserted, “are not | Yitld as good a living as can be obtained | will be readily negotiable, at a fair and “3. The cost of transmitting power in A report has been reccived at the De- Scious, and the automobile and good roads 
Th A. F. B. F. Committee on the Sta- hkely ever to be turned over to other ©S¢Where; to get land laid out in tracts|yeasonable rental. and the benefits to ag-' such a system would be high and the re- P&ttment of Justice from the United oe ee 0 factor of ee 
— bilization of the Unit of Value at its last forms of use, if public sentiment continues that can be operated more effectively than} yiculture to be derived therefrom would saa “a Sait aie mikes icine ti States Attorney for the Digtrict of Ver- ~ ampor tant . <—s ; d 
td meeting in Chicago on Oct. 30, 1931, rec-| vigilant to safeguard them against schemes | 25 laid out at present; fo shift land to! pe jmmeasurable ab C ervice at long distances from mont stating that a case in which the ao pao ed trend of consider= 
ler ommended the enactment of legislation by, or measures endangering their integrity.’ other uses or combinations of uses prom- Recommendation also is made for the the generating center would be poor Government, as intervenor on behalf of the ine Ret a ease Ms ae a by 
ist Congress embodying the following princi-| Secretary Hyde’s address to the confer- | /S!28 more nearly adequate returns. limmediate construction of Cove Creek| “4. The construction of such an inde- | Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, | (ijy of ‘its Saal sexien ‘re "the 
a ples: ence was entitled “Developing a National Area Reduction !Dam following disposition of Muscle | pendent system would be an economic will be set down for trial in January or | ctoggy encroachment of sane every kind 
he “The Federal Reserve System is directed | Policy of Land Utilization.” An authorized| It must take account not only of what! Shoals by lease or otherwise because of | Waste, in that it would duplicate trans- soon thereafter. This is a case brought at of ytail store upon territory heretofore 
es, to restore the general level of prices to| summary follows in full text: seems best for any area or tract consid-| the benefits to accrue to navigation, flood mission facilities now ample to serve the Montpelier, Vt., arising out of certain gifts | considered the province of specialized 
ed that prevailing‘at the beginning of the pres- National Policy | ered by itself, but of the effect of the pro-| control and incidental power development region. ; _ | by the late James B. Wilbur to various | stores. This is true not only in the form 
ol, ent deflation, and, thereafter, to maintain In the hope for the day wh en there will gram for this area upon the welfare of| there and at points downstream | 5. It may be expected that the deficit | individuals, educational institutions and|of territorial expansion—such as the 
that level as nearly as possible, using for * pial k di. oe - = lh wie oo other areas producing the same products.| At the same time the White House made from the construction of such a system, charities, including $100,000 to the Library | growth of chains and of local branch sys- 
ol, these purposes all its monetary and credit eae ee niin a truthfully At present there seems to be too much land public reports dealing with the “economics which will have to be met by the Fed-/| of Congress Trust Fund Board and other tems being built up around old-established 
is@ powers, including currency and credit con- a sovised eft the acestoes ae ta aera aay of nearly all descriptions in agricultural) of proposed power and navigation dams eral Treasury and by the general taxpay- gifts totaling approximately $1,500,000 to| parent stores—but even more so in the 
ed trol, open market operations, and redis- ticle ees ei Png : a . ‘oa " é | use. Land-planning must therefore in-!and lease value of Muscle Shoals,” the | ©: will largely exceed any savings from | the University of Vermont, upon certain | form of commodity encroachment. 
os counts rate If it be found that the br ao — A, ] Fa = 2 — ba ae clude provision for reducing the total area “Cost to the Federal Government of lower rates which may accrue to the lim- conditions and to the Library of C ongress gone ome reports show merchan- 
t< foregoing provisions are inadequate to ac- ),4.° rine Saga Arie satinbeib ik nn enn of land in farms, or else for shifting some, Transmitting and Selling Muscle Shoals ited local public served | re Fund Board upon failure of the Which, “y ey iene ome ao = — 
ly complish the desired results, it shall raise jo the Nation should formulate a sound 2 it to less productive uses, as from crops Power,” both of which were prepared by | p ‘ a cain : : {university to comply with the conditions. | © nethered foAlen aa ae ae ae 
be or lower reserve requirements of the Fed- ©, 12€ “aon snot oor te yay ou” | to pasture Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler, of the Army Engi- Public Utility Service |The issues in the case involve whether | COnsidered foreign to that kind of busi- 
- eral reserve banks as well as of the mem- Pational policy of agricultural land utili- “To work out plans for utilization of neer Corps ; ; | the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board}! Some of these are related commodi- 
- ber banks and or raise or lower the price 74tion . } all the land in the United States even| — |Of Dams Discussed is entitled now to the entire amount ar teas > cae <a oa a 
> ave > ver the 1s 2 TG - - aa al i >» salesr s 
of gold. It shall take the public into its | ual meas cata a eines ee in the next 10 years would be an almost Amount of Savings | Lieut, Col. Tyler's report on the eco- meats and veg tolges in ‘grocery stores, ” 


confidence. . . Provisions are made to 
Satisfy all parties as to gold clause con- 
tracts.” 

The Federal Reserve System in its con- 
trol of the rate of discount, its currency 
and credit control and its “open market 
operations” in the purchase and s% of 
Government securities, has the pov to 
regulate the volume of money in circula- 
tion, the cost of money, and the expansion 
and construction of credit Direction to 
stabilize the commodity price level was 
contained in the Federal reserve bank bill 
as it. pased the Senate in 1913, but was 
eliminated in conference. What the Com- 
mittee now propose is to give such direc- 
tion to the Federal Reserve System to re- 
store and to stabilze the level of commod- 
ity prices—taking the year of 1926 as a 
basis is generally favored 

When the price of one commodity falls, 
a number of causes may be responsible 
When the price level ot all commodities 
falls, the principal cause responsible is 
the shortage of available money and 
credit. Falling prices indicate that money 
is getting dearer in relation to the thin 
it buys. Rising prices indicate that money 
is getting cheaper in relation to the things 
it buys 












One of the Purposes 

The restoration and stabilization of the 
commodity price level is the most funda- 
mental economic problem before the coun- 
try today. One of the purposes of sta- 
bilizing prices on a higher level is the 
restoration of the debtors to the relative 
position occupied by them a few years 
ago when a large part of existing debts, 
taxes and other fixed charges were as- 
sumed, and to that much at least the 
debtors are in justice entitled 

The Cominittee feels that nothing but 
an early and rapid increase in the whole- 
sale commodity price level can save a 
large portion of the active producers of 
the United States. Those are the people 
whose initiative and energy have made 
this country great. What we seek is first 
a restoration of the level of commodity 
prices and then a stabilization of the rela- 
tionship of available money and credit to 
such level of commodity prices. We want 
an honest dollar. A stabilized dollar is an 
honest dollar and is vital to the well-being 
of both possessor of money and the seller 
of things money will buy 

The Committee stands for the main- 
tenance of the gold standard. Its mem- 
bers want to be helpful and seek coopera- 
tion. The Commiftee has endorsed the 
steps already taken by the President to 
stop hoarding, expand credit, rehabilitate 
confidence, and reverse the process of de- 
flation. 








“Of Vital Importance” 

Every effort made to restore and stabil- 
ize the price level is of vital importance 
to farmers and other producers. Many of 
them are debtors, who suffer with tragic 
consequenees whenever the price level de- 
clines 

To undertake to stabilize on the present 
low level of commodity prices, as advo- 
cated py some, would result in many dis- 
asters to farmers, laberers, business men 
and bankers, and a lower standard of liv- 
ing for all producers. Debts, taxes and 
other fixed charges were assumed on a 
higher level. A restoration of the price 
level will give added debi paying and pur- 
chasing power to the farmers, employ la- 
bor and maintain wage standards, and save 
many banks. 

These recommendations are submitted 
by the Committee to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the country fully convinced 
that the time for action is now. In order 
t® get early and effective relief, we must 
fave the militant and organized support 
of farmers, laborers, business men and 
country bankers. 











impossible task It is better to confine 
the planning to areas which are now 
in a critical condition and needing re- 
adjustment badly. So much land is at 
present in such condition that even this 
much will not be possible; but every area 
effectively handled will relieve the dis- 
tress of people living in it, and gradually 
the volume of farm output would be ad- 
justed to the market at a better level of 


of the national problem of land use. So 
have many of you. The object of this 
conference is to get all these studies out 
in the open, to compare and discuss them, 
and to check them against observation 
and experience in field, forest, and farm 
We shall probably discover a host of con- 
flicting opinions and interests. Facts are 
stubborn things, even those of mere local 
application. We cannot afford to be dog- 


matic. prices 
The need for this land-utilization con- 
ference lies in the vast waste of human 





And Deficit Compared 

In his report on the cost of transmitting 
and selling power Lieut. Col. Tyler in- 
cludes a comparison of prospective savings 
to consumers in the locality and deficit on 
Government power business. This com- 
parison covers the period from 1932 to 
1946 and shows total savings of $17,917,000 
as compared with total deficit of $39,476,- 
000. His conclusions follow in full text 


and material re-ourees now taking pace SENALOK Norris Criticizes Report 


in our rural areas. Erosion has alread 
gashed and gullied our countrysides and 
ruined 21,000.000 acres beyond repair. The 
wasteage of natural resources in the East | 
and South 
nomic strength of communities and farm- 
ers and small towns. Every one of thes¢ 
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‘le Shoals Commission 


as already sapped the eco- ES 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


presents problems of economic readjust- thority to lease to private corporations; built as a flood control and navigation 


ment and political reorganization which all the fertilizer properties of the Govern- 
might conceivably change a loss. into a ment at Muscle Shoals, on such terms 
modest profit. Thousands of pioneer souls and such conditions as might be satisfac- 
have listened to the siren song of the ex- tory to Mr. Hoover. The only condition 
pansionists d have followed their land Which we attached was that this property 
hunger into arid regions or onto cutover Should be used exciusivery In the manu- 
lands which Nature intended for other ‘facture of fertilizer and fertilizer prod- 





purposes than farms ucts 
Closing the Doors We even went further and gave any 
There is probably more hope of success lessee the right to manufacture any othe! 


Lroduct or products which might develop 
in the manufacture of fertilizer and which 
was not itself an ingredient of fertilizer 
The lessee, under this provision, had the 
first call for power and had the right to 
use every kilowett of power at Muscle 


in slammin hut a few doors’ through 
which expansion is flowing than there is 
in the recapture of acreage. Most of the 
expansion takes place in four directions— 
drainage, irrigation, clearing of forests, 
and dry-land farming The extent of ¢ } 
that expansion is not generally recognized Shoals if he desired to do so. 

There are both dynamite and enlighten- “Bluff Was Called” 

ment in statistics, taken from the If the power people and the chemical 
census. that there were 84.000 fewer farms People had been in earnest and had been 
in 1930 than in 1925, but there were 15,- honest in their pretense that they were 
000,000 more acres in crops. This in five going to make cheap fertilizer for the 
vears, and the last five vears at that! farmer, they would have jumped at this 
There are both pathos and problems in offer and Mr. Hoover would have signed 
the fact that the 366.000,000 acres planted the bill without hesitency. Their bluff of 
to crops in 1930 was 55,000,000 acres more Many years standing was called and the 









than our cultivated area in 1909. and Power trust wolf was shorn of his farmer 
larger than the war-time peak of 1919 cloak : 

We must start sometime. No program The President's Commission, {n its re- 
which we can conceive will immediately Port, favors the building of Cove Creek 


cure the present emergency. A long-time Dam with Federal funds, but when it is 
land-use program cannot write an imme- built, like Muscle Shoals Dam, it must be 
diate answer to the present emergency turned over to private corporations who 
but the present emergency emphasizes the Wil! operate it for profit. A 

immediate need for a long-time program The Commission makes prominent in its 
If we had begun even so short a time as report and in its conclusions that the main 
20 years ago—before the expansion of our purpose of all is to get cheap fertilizer 
cultivated area by 55,000,000 acres—how Under the bill which President Hoover 
much of tragedy and distress might have Vetoed, all the claims now made by this 
been prevenied! If we could have pre- Commission in favor of cheap fertilizer 
vented the entry of the submarginal por- could have been completely carried out 
tion of those 55,000,000 acres. or could There is not a single thing claimed by 
have held in abeyance such portion as was the Commission that should be done at 
not economi« needed, what a different Muscle Shoals for fertilizer but what 
story we could write for American agri- could have been completely carried out 













wy 


culture! under the bill which President Hoover 
Whatever land-use policy is formulated vetoed / 

it must be elastic enough to fit constantly The fertilizer provision of that bill gave 

a changing economic environment. The the President authority to make a lease 


old epic of land settlement is about over. that would have carried out every recom- 
We have come now to the time when we mendation on fertilizer that his Commis- 
should write a new epic, the epic of ad- Sion now makes and _they could have 
justments, of regrouping, of retirement Utilized every single kilowatt of power 
from cultivation of lands which the pio- developed there for this purpose 
neer subdued. but which stubbornly refuse Every recommendation made by this 
to vield to his grandchildren a reasonable Commission as to experimentation in fer- 
standard of living. of development of parts tilizer would have been possible under the 
of our patrimony and of conservation of vetoed bill. Under that measure, even if 
other parts; in short, the epic of conserv- 2° lease had been made, there was pro- 
ing a hard-working, God-fearing agricul- Vision for fertilizer experimentation with 
tural people—proud to be, as in fact they @ View to cheapening this product to the 
have always keen, the mainstay of a great farmer greater than has ever been under- 
people, the nursery of a great race taken at any time or at any place in the 
: : history of the civilized world 
’ ° + ° aa The Commission recommends the build- 
Canadian Tourist Traffic ing of Cove Creek Dam. So did the bill 
Motor tourist traffic from the United Which President Hoover vetoed It was 
States tc New Brunswick, Canada, was never claimed on behalf of those who were 
about 10 per cent heavier in the Summer | behind this bill that Cove Creek Dam 
of 1931 tham during the previous Summer. | ought to be built as a power proposition, 








}(Department of Commerce.) jbut it was claimed that it should be 


proposition and because its use would very 
materially add to the value of the dam 
at Muscle Shoals. 


The Commission recommends that in 
the disposition of surplus power prefer- 
ence should be given to States, counties, 
municipalities, and chemical operations 
This puts chemical operations in a class 
above any other usefulness for which the 
power might be used. No reason is given 
why a chemical company should have 
preference over an automobile producer, 
or any other manufacturing business. 

The Commission says preierence in 
making a lease should be given a corpora- 
tion exclusively owned and controlled by 
oiganizations of farmers. Again this pro- 
vision was completely authorized by the 
bill which President Hoover vetoed and 
which was turned over entirely to the 
President himself. The “nigger in the wood 
pile” is that no municipality, no county, 
no farm organization would ever get a 
kilowatt of the surplus power unless they 
bought if of some private transmission 
line, which would mean the power trust. 
And we would have a great development, 
paid for out of tMe people’s money, manu- 
1actured from a raw product owned by the 
people and yet with the impossibility of 
the people ever getting it unless they paid 
tribute to the power trust. 

It is quite apparent that W. A. Caldwell, 
who was originally appointed on this Com- 
mission, was right when he resigned and 
gave as his reason for doing so that the 
work of the Commission seemed to have 
been already cut and dried before they 
were appointed. 

Cites Power Difficulties 

Is anyone blind enough to believe that 
under this provision, States, counties and 
municipalities would ever get a kilowatt 
of power so long as some favorite chemi- 
cal corporation wanted it? Even if a 
State, a county or a municipality should 
be fortunate enough to secure any of the 
power, the Commission's recommendation 
would require that it receive the power 
at the switchboard at Muscle Shoals. Ev- 
ery county, every municipality that wanted 
this power would have to build a trans- 
mission line to the switchboard Does 
anyone believe for a moment that under 
such a provision a municipality would 
ever get a kilowatt of power? 

What county or municipality in the 
State of Alabama has any authority to 
build a transmission line under these 
conditions? But suppose a municipality 
just across the line in Tennessee wanted 
some of this power, it would have no au- 
thority to build a transmission line in 
Alabama and would, therefore, be ab- 
solutely denied any opportunity to get 
a single kilowatt. Even Tennessee could 
not authorize its municipalities to build 
a transmission line in the State of Ala- 
bama, even though the distance is only 
a few miles in Alabama territory. 


nomics of the proposed power and navi- 
gation dams and the lease value of Muscle 
Shoals concludes that the proposed powe! 
dams on the Tennessee River are worth 
much more in public utility service, op- 
erated on peak load in low-water season 
than for any other use and unless they can 
be demonstrated to be economically sound 
on that basis their construction cannot 
be expected. 

Each of the three proposed dams _ be- 
tween Knoxville and Chattanooga is said 
to possess a value for public utility serv- 
ice which, with the navigation project, 
“materially exceeds its estimated cost of 
construction.” 

“The public utility interests,” the report 
says, “should thoroughly investigate these 
three projects, estimated to cost $56,000,- 
000; prepare their own estimates of cost 
and power value, and proceed, on an equi- 
table division of costs with the Federal 
Government, to construct them progres- 
sively to meet the demand for additional! 
power.” 

These projects, according to Lieut. Co) 
Tyler, offer greater flood protection to 
Chattanooga than would be secured 
through construction of the Cove Creek 
reservoir The Cove Creek project, he 
states, will have maximum value only if 
operated in public utility service, and its 
construction at the present time cannot 
be justified. 


Estimated Rentals 
From Properties 


As to the Muscle Shoals power proper- 
ties, Lieut. Col. Tyler states that the pri- 
mary power from Wilson Dam must be 
used in the base of the public utility load 
if it is to be used in the public utility 
system. It is estimated that in about five 
years the public utility could afford to 
pay annual rental for the existing powe! 
properties of about $1,600,000 and assume 
all maintenance, operation, renewal and 
replacement cosis, and insurance 

It is estimated that a chemical com- 
pany or group of such concerns in need 
of about 950,000,000 kilowatt hours a yeat 
could pay these costs plus 2.2 mills per 
kilowatt hour, and still secure the power 
more cheaply than from any other source 
On this basis the annual rental value is 
found to be about $2,000,000 

With Wilson Dam operated on peak 
load, after construction of a navigation 
or power dam at Colbert Shoals, the ren- 
tal value to a public utility would be 
about $3,000,000 a year and to a chemical 
company about $2,600,000, provided the 
latter be permitted to exchange peak ca- 
pacity with the public utility for off-peak 
power. 

The Cove Creek storage, according to Lt 
Col. Tyler, would increase the value of 
Wilson Dam to the public utility by about 
$800,000 a year, but to a chemical com- 
pany probably less than $300,000 a year 

Col. Joseph I. McMullen, member of the 
Commission representing the Department 
of War, stated at the White House on 
Nov. 19 that the immediate result of the 
Commission's proposal would be the sale 
of power generated at Muscle Shoals to} 
power companies in mucn larger volume 
than that now sold. | 

All the power generated now at Muscle 
Shoals is sold to the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. However, because sale of this power 
may be stopped on 30 days’ notice, Col 
McMullen explained, only a minimum 
quantity is consumed by the company 

The Commission's recommendation, he 
explained, calls for a sale of the power 
subject to recall “on reasonable notice 
for fertilizer production. States, counties 
and municipalities would have preferenct 
in purchase of power. 

Col. McMullen explained that the Com- 


|mission construed “reasonable notice” to 


Additional available 


History of Properties 

Since War Reviewed 
The Muscle Shoals properties were ac- 

movement 


Ford, the Detroit 
offer 


but) ment currently. Less than 15 per cent 


dispose of them 
automobile manufacturer, 
properties, 
Congress did not 

The matter of disposing of the proper- 


Commission was appointed in 1925 or 1926 


substantially 
for Government 


transmitted 


disposed of in the interest 
real development of the resource 
Tennessee 
accomplished 
could only administered 


communitie 


primarily concerned 


organizatiol 
ntatives of the Department 
commission 


It 


its 


mem- 

ap- 
Legislature 
three representing Alabama appointed by 
two represent- 
War, and one 


representing 


ing the Department of 
resenting the national 


(The report of the Commis 


require But the sale of meats and groceries in 
this length of time for a power concern to | ®Pparel stores, floor lamps in drug stores, 

the | 'adios and sporting goods in cigar stores, 
power which it would have to surrender in 
case of recall for fertilizer production 
information 
at the White House regarding the Muscle 
Shoals project follows 


and everything trom crockery and tin- 
ware to oil burners in the local electric 
company's showrooms, is not unusual to- 
day. In tracing the relation of such mer- 
chandise to the store’s principal commodi- 
ties, often there is discovered a whole 
line of relatives, the existence of which 
;}Suggests new markets for speciaizled 
| products. 
| No Measures of Sales 

There are no measures of the retail sale 


~ of goods by commodities and there never 
oO 


} 


can be until a larger proportion of retail- 
ers are induced to classify their sales dee 
partmentally, and to analyze each depart- 





of the retailers were able to supply any 
kind of commodity figures for the Retail 


the Census. Very few commodity breakdowns 


4 cover other than city stores, and a large 


proportion of those received could not be 


Senate used. In an attempt to get commodity 
é IN figures from some of the smaller stores, 
legislation the Retail Census sought and obtained 


: proper- | the cooperation of 350 selected stores 
Coolidge gave the legisla- 


so-called “pocket” veto on May 24 
The question of the disposal of the Two 
properties came up again in substantially 





ranging in sales volume frorn $10,000 to 
$60,000 per year, in three cities. 

accountants worked for several 
weeks in these stores, attempting with the 
proprictors to build up from invoices and 


& check records a commodity analysis of 
on 


the previous year’s sales. The attempt 


President | preduced nothing better than guesses and 


be weird commodity combinations of no value 
agriculture 


in market analysis 


the The market for a product should be 
and in-| analyzed in terms of the stores through 


could which that product can be sold to the 
in 


, public, rather than in terms of alleged 
Shoals consumption of such commodity, for con- 
the people sumption figures must be based upon as- 


responsible for their OWN’ sumptions and estimates, many essential 


elements of which cannot be determined, 


_ that Comparison of the eficctiveness of dis- 
ennessee, 


up a com- 
to- 


tribution of a product now being marketed 
nationally or sectiona!lly @€an be made in 
relation to the number of sales of a given 





na- tind of store or several kinds of stores 


which retail that product, each being a 
potential outlet 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address just delivered by Mr, 
Guernsey to the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at Washington.) 





Movies in Germany 


_rep-| Attendance at moving picture shows in 
farm organizations. Berlin, Germany, was considerably smaller 


this year than in preceding years. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 








Serve your radio a 


THANKSGIVING FEAST 


.--a set of new tubes 


A radio with worn-out tubes 
is like a starved artist —it 
just hasn’t the spark of life 
in it. It can’t do its best. Serve 
your radio a Thanksgiving 
Feast of brand new RCA 
Radiotrone—the tubes backed 
by an RCA guarantee! 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 


Harrison, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 
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Chaplain Corps Educati_n Policies Suggested  |Rural Problems 
For Government Reservations Are Discussed 


Now Trained in 
Army Subjects 


Army Church Declared to Be 
Past Experiment Stage in 
Annual Report to Secre- 
tary of War 


Publication of the full tert of the 
report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, recommending to 
President Hoover a number of changes 
in the policies and activities of the 
Federal Government in respect to edu- 
cation, was begun in the issue of Nov. 
17 and continued in subsequent issues. 
Chapter IV of the report follows in 


| 

| 
A new plan approved by the Departs | 

ment of War for training Regular Army full text: 

chaplains provides that they be instructea 

in “practical duties and necessary mili- Chapter IV.—Education in Special Fed- 

tary subjects,” Col. Julian E. Yates, Chief | eral Areas: 


of Army Chapiains, announced in his an- | 


> . ray | Separate jurisdictions. 
eel veer enae Pg egg | an ar f0l'| ciitate the performance of its various gov- 
e fiscal y e i ; 


‘ . wel. | ernmental functions, certain Federal areas 
ine tootsie, Mune of Boy. pase ; have been reserved under complete con- 


and Girl Scouts and other club activities | 
for the training of youth at all posts 
where the number of adolescents will jus- 
tify. Col. Yates stated, however, that “to 
assume and maintain leadership for ado- 
Jescents has its technique and hazards. 


Army Church Work 
The Army church is said in the report 
to have passed the experimental stage and | 
to have now become in all probability a 
fixture in Army religious activity. An 
authorized summary of the report, made 
public Nov. 19 by the War Department, 


removing them from the political juris- 
diction of the State or other local gov- 
lernmental controls. Within these areas 
|reside citizens of the Nation or its out- 
lying possessions who are employed in the 
services of the Federal Government or 
| engaged in performing such economic and 


a normal community life wherever located. 
Conspicuous examples of this special 


Columbia, the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, and the Canal Zone in Panama. 
4 ct: Many other Federal areas or reservations 
inn tis Qacel year there were 18,267/| are found scattered throughout the 48 
services conducted on military reservations | States, the Territories, and in the outlying 
and transports, at which approximately | possessions, Among them are the follow- 
1,639,040 were in attendance. However, : Ing: 
the above figures do not take into account ; 
the large attendance of military personnel! ment of War. 
at services in nearby ee ee Bod Mevy Ragen and Noval and Marine Stations 
y services y he | under the avy epartment. 

coer Ge ct the Nationa) Guard ane Or- Coast Guard Stations, Life Saving Stations 
chaplains aan > ¢ . and Public Health Service Hospitals under the 
ganized Reserves in Summer activities. | Department of the Treagury. 

A new plan for the training Ol Regular | Light House Stations under the Department 
Army cnaplains was approved by the War | of Commerce 
Department and is now in effect. This | ; 
plan provides 1or the training oft newly|der the Department of the Interior. | 
appointed chaplains at Fort Sheridan, ll.| National Forest Reservations under the De- 
(or some post in the vicinity of Chicago) partment of Agriculture. 
and kort George G. Meade, Md. (‘or some They are distributed over our various 
post in the vicinity ol Wasnington, D. C.),| States, Territories, and outlying posses- 
in practical duties and necessary military sions as necessity and service require. 
subjects, under such Regular Army chap- : 
lains aS may be stationed tor duty at population; others have as few as a single 
these posts. This training is so umed family. Some are close to communi- 
as to include that perioa covered by |ties with good schools; others are quite 
the Summer training camp programs at/isolated. Variety of situation is every- 
the posts mentioned, thereby giving novi- where disclosed. Most situations 
tiates in the chaplaincy that practical ex-|quite unlike that_of the District_of Co- 
perience essential to successiul ministry ;|lumbia and the Panama Canal Zone, so 
to the personnel of the Army at the/that were it not for the similarity of 


In order to fa-}| 


trol of the Federal Government thereby | 


social services as are ordinarily needed for | 


type of reserved area are the District of | 


Army Posts and Stations under the Depart- | States proper. 


° ve e e ° e 
Advisory Group Says Discrimination and 
| Neglect of Schooling Exist in Some Areas 


nected with the reservations, are not sub- 
ject to local or State taxes. In true Amer- 
ican spirit, however, the States and local 
| governments have been generous toward 
|the children of Federal communities so 
| that the questions here raised have sel- 
dom emerged as compelling issues. In 
some instances, however, they have merged 
in a manner crucial alike for the children 
|of local school districts and for the chil- 
dren on government areas. Certain States 
and their school districts have increas- 
ingly and properly complained of the bur- 
den of additional school facilities caused 
by the presence of neighboring military 
posts, naval stations, or similar Federal 
areas. Such properties may contribute 
large numbers of school children, while 
the properties are at the same time re- 
moved from the local and State tax rolls 
If the Federal Government does not pay 
its share of the burden, the State school 
facilities used often become inadequate. 
When classes are overcrowded with Fed- 
eral area children, fewer or cheaper teach- 
ers are likely to be employed, and build- 
ings are cheapened or not provided. The 
quality of education is thus affected for 
both the local residents and the Federal 
reservation children. 
ernment is not meeting the national re- 
sponsibility for education when it thus 
weakens the quality of education for either 
group of pupils. 

The problem is aggravated in the ca 
of reservations located outside the United 
) In our outlying posses- 
sions schools for the native population are 
not usually adapted to the needs of Amer- 
ican children. Private schools, situated 
near foreign stations, if they exist at all, 
are often religious schools, putting a con- 


| scientious. limitation on many American 


| families, 
National Parks and Indian Reservations un- | 


Private, nonsectarian schools 


are scarce, 


| 


| Recommendations Are 


Some Federal areas have considerable | 


very beginning of their military experi- political responsibility involved, particu- | 


ence. ilarly as to education, one would not think 


New Chapels Opened j of putting them in the same category. 
The process of providing places of wor- | Discrimination and 

ship tor the militury personnel is advanc- | 

ing along witn the nousing program. ‘Lhe | 

chapeis at tne Army Mealcal Center and 

the rresiadio of San Francisco were com- 

pletea in the Spring and tormally oc- 


Neglect in Some Areas 


Neglect and discrimination. The most 
cursory examination of the provisions for 


: ' . 2 e ati nhildren living on scat- 
cupled zOF public worship vune, _ funds cel a en is : edawationally 
have been appropriated .0r one new build-| + tiing. One illustration presents the 
Bee er cress DAVE per eanee and situation. Every one of the 48 States has 
23 me projected ya A included 7 a compulsory school attendance law. The 
—— ee ee. at te aro auras tne Federal Government, on the other hand, 
Sear. the building at Fort Sheridan, Il.,| aS no compulsory attendance law cover- 
Which also housed other weltare activi- | ing all the children under its jurisdiction, 
i al jela Harracks | Lhe District of Columbia is the one Fed- 
oe _ = a case cade gue eral area where compulsory school at- 

awail. eacn place a valuable : gad ee eee 
organ, the gift to tne service by une gar- pee ge TT aay and this by law of 
a er ci esices were eons, Mixed policies. A lack of general policy 
; -|is manifest when the provisions for edu- 
pases ee = |cation in these areas are examined. Pro- 
Sapam et oth posts: where chapels were | Vision is excellent in the case of the Dis- 
destroyed by fire. 
To assume and maintain leadership for | 
adolescents has its technique and hazards. | 
No realm has greater fascination than the | 
leadership of youth, and none 
greater promise. Cnaplains at 
where the number of adolescents will Jus- 


carries} r y 
all posts, | under long lease for canal and military 
purposes, there is a public school system 
tify, are developing the rull possibilities of |Set up under the auspices of the War | 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouis and otner | Department, as a local responsibility of 
clup activities tor the training ot youth.|the Military Governor, but there is no 
Certain virile pursuits nave always ap- local, school board either responsible or 
pealed to boys and giris and it is tne | advisory. | The monies needed for schools 
peculiar funciion ot these clubs, clans or! are provided in the general budget for 
packs to lay hold of these pursuits as a the zone. The Bureau of Fisheries, the In- 
means to an end, namely ior cnaracter | dian Service, and the Lighthouse Service, 
building. And Army boys and girls are | Which have jurisdiction over certain Fed- 
profiting greatly by the efforts o1 chap-|¢ral areas, are allowed some funds for 
Jains to proviae tne type of leadersaip | educational purposes. Occasionally, as in 
which their young lives sorely need in| the case of a Federal reservation in Ari- 
this day and age of easily accessibie de-|70na, a public school building has been 
moralizing environment and in their in- | built’ for reservation children by the Fed- 
Satiable yet natural thirst for the thrill eral Government. Federal contributions 
of adventure. 


Training Camps 


Although the training camps do not oc- 
cupy a large share ot a chaplain’s time) 
during the year they hold very muc 


; the wisdom, discretion, and initiative of 
{an officer in local command who may 
allow the use of an existing building for 
fegpcg es the parents’ private school for reserva- 
: tion children, or the use ye 
than that degree of relative importance | transportati ‘ a of dele rmment 
hi A atvant ae pantact | ransportation to a neighboring school be- 
h his interest and affection. His contact | jonging to the State. Numerous schools 
with the camps is vitally important botn | and colleges—State, private, or denomina- 
bed _ on Siavele and to = Serere ol | tional—make concessions in tuition and 
e trainees. Aiter a year or the average | other costs, or offer scholarships, to sons 
monotony of post and garrison activity 1t| ang daughters of the officers : snl 
. es : . aug § s and enlisted 
is an invigorating tonic to him to be! nen of the Army and the Navy 
thrown into this vortex of youth with its i aos REVO YS? 

) ore 3 The policy of leaving the responsibility 
efiervescent enthusiasm and indomitable for and the expense of educating Amer- 
optimism. No chaplain can afford to miss |jca's children solely or largely on the 
tnis rejuvenating experience and it is be- : 7 - 
mee that all members ot our corps take | era) situation. This attitude is almost a 
ap aememiese Of this ee” aa .,|century behind the established American 

, " ne 8 amp § | practice as expressed by all the States 

stahi is complete without the leadership : me 
ot an experienced Regular Army Chaplain. S048 
In this connection it is gratifying to note | Adjoining Schools 
that practically all camp and corps area | Sometimes Utilized 
commanders recognize tfiis fact and have ( 1 
80 provided. Valuable assistance in train- |, (1), In the 
ing camp activities has been contributed _— ‘Panama Canal C 
Hf Joyal end compevent nezerve chaplains | Soverraneny, tt wp, © ogee) punt 
‘he great majority of those who were |* § System. (2 ) r in- 
called to aelive duty during the year ae stances there is no provision and the State 
fortunately available for the Citizens’ Mili- 5“ mae of the adjoining school district 
tary Training Camps, thus making a valu- or e witeed by the parents. In some 
able contribution to the religious program cael 5 — ' ent district’ may, in 
of the Army and getting for themselves the Brnerosity. establish a a ee aehoot 
most practical sort of training for a pos- a reservation, or provide a teacher, 
sible ailtass emergency. 6 Pp jor the needed transportation. Increas- 

It is believed that this feature of Army ingly, the tendency is for parents to pay 
religious activity has now become a fix- 
ture. It has certainly passed the experi- 
mental stage and in several posts has 
arisen with courage to new commie Be- too far distant, the parents must organize 
lieving that the way to get the best is by |# Private school, and employ a tutor or 
continuous improvement upon what we al- | teacher at their own expense, supple- 
ready have, cnaplains were quick to rec- ented by voluntary subscriptions from 
ognize what a forceful factor the Army those who have no children of school age. 
Church can be made. The year has _A national obligation. As the Federal 
marked the organization of several new Government is exclusively in charge of 
units, one with 130 charter members. This enone Federal eae if 
movement, rooted in common sense and | !}8@ guarantee, if not to provide, 
Gemanded by exigencies upon which all —— pM apr Mergen necessary 

ngs we hold most precious are hinged, | '0, U allo 1e peoples residen 

has Claimed and secured the sympathetic within areas directly under its control. 
support of post personnel until the realiza- 


District of Columbia, and 


Zone, the Federal 


and provide transportation. (3) 


|parent characterizes generally this Fed-| 


Made by Committee 


Recommendations: 1.. Assume Federal 
burden. Recognize the education of resi- 
dents on the Federal reserve areas, dis- 
tricts, reserves, or reservations as a direct | 
responsibility of the Federal Government. | 

2. Seek basis of fact. Authorize the Fed- 


are | cral headquarters for education to make 


such a detailed survey of the whole prob- 
lem as will provide a sound basis for ap- 
propriate policy, organization, and admin- 
istration of education for Federal area 
children. ' 


3. Make adequate program. Formulate | 


|a general program and set up an efficient 


} 
| 


| the 


| Organize 


|For purposes of educational organization 
| and administration, treat each of the Fed- 
}eral areas as a local school-management 
| trict of Columbia, where Congress sets up| district, the immediate educational direc- 
|a complete school system under Federal| tion of such area being under a person | 
auspices, with a local board of education} with accredited professional training, and | 
with delegated powers managing the same. | responsible to the officer in command of | 
In the Panama Canal Zone, territory held| the area. 


| 
| 
| 


|elsewhere are slight and generally due to| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


it is definitely ob- | 


organization by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall provide, or contract for, 
educational facilities for the residents on 
Federal areas in such manner that they | 
approximate the standards generally 
maintained by the American States. 

4. Have disparate controls. Leave the: 
central administration of school facilities 
for Federal area school children under | 
the control of that particular Federal de-| 
partment at Washington responsible for 
special governmental function for 
which the area is reserved. 


| 
5. Organize Interdepartmental Council. 
the Interdepartmental Council 
for Education to insure cooperations and 
coordinations needed. (Pages 96-97.) 


.6. Establish expert local supervision. 


7. Cooperate with State systems. Pro- 
vide that these local Federal school dis- 
tricts, though legally removed from the} 
jurisdiction of the States which enclose 
them, cooperate closely with the neighbor- 
ing State systems of education in all es- 
sential matters. 


Chapter V dealing with “Education 
of Indians and other Indigenous Peo- 
ples” will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Nov. 21. 


The Federal Gov-| 


| gaged in the production, distribution and 


| expressed 
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National Group, 


Tax Laws Among Subjects 
Considered by Secretaries 
And Commissioners of | 
Agriculture | 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Problems of ; 
| rural government, taxation, plant quar-| 
lantines and other matters affecting agri- | 
{eulture are being considered at a meeting | 
| here of the National Association of Secre- | 
taries and Commissioners of /Agriculture. | 
Mark G. Thornburg, Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, State of Iowa, is presifent of the) 
| asSociation. 3 <i 
| The committee on plant qugrant.nes in 
\its report recommended that attention be 
, given to the disadvantages as well as the 


| 
| 


*| advantages of plant quarantines, and that 


{such quarantines be imposed and main- 
tained only after their economic aspects | 
|have been considered. The committee is 
|composed of William B. Duryee, Secretary 
|of Agriculture, New Jersey; Nathan Mayo, | 
|Commissioner of Agriculture, Florida, and 
| Dudley Moulton, Director of Agriculture, ; 


| California. | 
Milk Standards | 
Mr. Duryee in an address delivered Nov. | 
19 on milk standards asserted that minl- | 
mum standards should be established by | 
|the various States through State action | 
and opportunity given to municipalities | 
|to enforce the provisions of the State) 
| standards and to establish additional safe- 
guards. : 

In presenting a series of recommenda- 
tions for the betterment of milk supplies | 
and the improvement of the dairy indus- 
try, Secretary Duryee said that “munici- 
pal action should conform in spirit to| 
State standards and should be developed | 
with the idea of reducing costs of opera- 
tion and securing greater uniformity in 
control of the milk supply.” 

Regulation of the milx supply should be | 
constructive and should be carried out | 
with recognition of the many economic 
factors involved in milk production, he 
said. He urged that the value of milk | 
as a food be brought to the attention of 
the public by advertising. He also advo- 
cated the establishment of regional milk | 
sheds and urged that, in attempting to} 
better milk supplies, efforts be made to 
secure the cooperation of all agenci#s en- 


consumption of milk. 
Tax Law Revision 

Governor Dan W. Turner, of Iowa, told 
the delegates Nov. 18 that the tax laws 
must be revised to spread the burden, 
and favored the adoption of income tax 
laws by the States, as well as sales taxes. 

He said that the general property tax 
theory as a method of obtaining revenue 
has brought about the result “that in- 
visible property, which has come to rep- 
resent practically half the wealth of the 
people in the agricultural States, pays 
less than 10 per cent of the taxes col- 
lected.” 

“Our laws must be revised,” he con- 
tinued, “if adequate reduction is obtained 
on the farms, homes and other visible 
property. It is imperative that we find 
new sources of taxation—otherwise the 
constantly mounting burden of taxes will 
discourage people from owning their 
homes.” 





| 
| 
Property Assessment | 

Governor Turner said Iowa has dis- | 
covered in the past year that many of the | 
large properties in the States were being | 
assessed at from 15 to 30 per cent of their | 
value, while the average property was 
assessed at from 50 per cent. | 

President Thornburg stated that much | 
good has been accomplished by the as- | 
sociation’s committee on uniformity of 


| State and Federal laws. | 


“The standardization of law enforce- 
ment,” he said, “is one of the means 
whereby we can increase our efficiency 
without increasing public expenditures.” 

Mr. Thornburg suggested that sectional | 
meetings might be helpful, although he} 
the opinion that an analysis 
of such problems from a national stand- 
point is even more helpful. 

“In connection with the study of new 
laws or new types of work,” he said, “we 
need to analyze the methods by which} 
the necessary funds are to be raised and 


| 





Industrial Fatalities 
Decline in New York 


| 


expended. In the majority of cases it 
seems to be a sound governmental policy 
to have such projects financed by the in- 


|dustry served, instead of by public taxa- | 


Aupany, N. Y., Nov. 19. 
For the third successive month the! 
number of deaths due to industrial ac- 


cidents has continued to fall in New York, 
according to the monthly statement by 
the State Industrial Commissioner, Fran- 
ces Perkins. Industrial fatalities reported 
to the Department of Labor during Oc- 
tober totaled 134, which is 38 less than| 
the October average for the past five 
years. 


Better Understanding Seen 
In Visit of Signor Grandi 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


friendship with Secretary Stimson. 
stay at Woodley will be unforgettable. 
“My conversations with President 
Hoover have impressed me. He is a man 
who impressed everyone—above all a 
European. Broadminded, he goes straight 
to the heart of every question and it was 
with the greatest pleasure that I talked 
with him on international matters. 
“New diplomacy is noi a new word. I 
believe in it. Personal contacts between 
responsible men are directly responsible 
for the creation of public opinion. Per- 
sonal discussion between ministers of for- 
eign affairs bring public opinion into for- 
eign affairs. I have great appreciation 


My 


|a tuition fee to the public school district, | 0% Our colleagues, but I feel that the views 
In stil] | €Xchanged between political men are really 
other instances, when State schools are | Most useful. 


Joint Statement Issued 
The joint statement by Signor Grandi 
and Secretary Stimson follows in full text: 
Full advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity afforded by this visit for a 
frank and cordial exchange of views re- 
specting the many problems of world im- 
portance in which the Governments of 
Italy and the United States are equally in- 


| terested. 


When the problem has been dramatically | 


tion of an ideal Christian church organi- | ®PParent and comparatively easy to solve, | 


zation in the Army seems at 
Church officials are elected from the rank |#nd the Panama Canal Zone, the Federal 
and file of the enrolled membership. |G@OVvernment has met its obligations. Neg- 
Church letters have become an added fea- | lected are those communities which are 
ture by which communicants leaving one | S° Small or so isolated that thought, re- 
post for station at another are given sourcefulness, and financial aid are re- 
transfer of membership. Much good has|@Uired to guarantee educational oppor- 
been reported as a result of this movement, |tunity to the children resident therein, 
which was regarded as innovation not long|The problem is not insoluble. Every 

State in the Union has been struggling 

ba ‘ ig s half century; and every 

aoe . State Mas had a considerable degree 

Appropriations Group Asks success. -_— 


Naval Chiefs to Appear Local Governments 


The Navy Department has been re- Generous to Children 
quested to be in readiness for appearance, Unfortunately, the Federal Government 
before the House Appropriations Commit-| has in many cases allowed its peculiar 
tee by Dec. 14 in regard to the Navy) educational obligations to be carried by 
budget, it was stated orally at the Depart-|€Very One but itself—by generous school 
ment Nov. 19. Request to this effect has | @Stricts and States, by any Federal dis- 
been received at the Department from| ‘trict administrator who might have suffi- 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, | cient human interest in his little com- 
Ind., Chairman of the Appropriations|™U®!ty to wish to make it fully civilized, 
Committee during last Congress. 
Following return of the budget to the jpiviiaoe : 4 
Budget Bureau with revised figures of the at iad pubis eee. to use 
Navy, Bureau chiefs of the Department) jocal State schools, even by an extended 
are engaged in preparing for congressional | use of transportaion, railroad, bus, or 
hearings, it was stated. Generally such boat, it should be done. When it is not 
hearings are not held during the long|practicable, only a federally supported 
sessions until January but the Department| public school organized on the reservation 
is seeking to have its figures for each of | will meet the need. 
the Bureaus ready by Dec. 14, it was ex-| The government property, and the prop- 
plained. 


dren who are deprived of the American 


hand. |S in the case of the District of Columbia | 


Realizing that restoration of economic 
stability and confidence within our respec- 
tive national boundaries can only find ulti- 
mate achievement through the further es- 
tablishment of international financial sta- 
bility and through a confidence that can 
extend itself to include all nations, we 


| have attempted to continue the efforts al- 
| ready initiated towards this end by a can- 


did discussion of the many significant and 
related international problems, the solution 
of which have become a recognized neces- 
sity. The discussions have embraced sub- 
jects of such importance as the prescnt 
financial crisis, intergovernmental debts, 
the problems surrounding the limitation 
and the reduction of armaments, the sta- 


| bilization of international exchanges, and 


or by the parents themselves of the chil-| 


other vital economic questions. 
Year’s Armament Truce 

We believe that the existing understand- 
ings between the principal naval powers 
can and should be completed and that the 
general acceptance of the proposal, initiat- 
ed by Signor Grandi, for a one-year's arm- 
aments truce is indicative of the great op- 
portunity for the achievement of conercte 
and constructive results presented by the 
forthcoming conference for limitation of 
armaments. 

It has not been the purpose of this meet- 
ing to reach any particular arrangements, 
but the informal discussions and exchanges 
of views have served to clarify many points 
of mutual interest and have established a 
sympathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems. We feel confident that the relation- 
ships fostered during this visit will prove 
valuable in laying the foundations for 
beneficial action by our respective Govern- 


erties and Federal incomes of persons con-! ments. 


tion.” 


Quality Production | 


Of Cotton Advocated 


Z- cs 4 zs | 
Viewed as Vital to America’s | 
Position in World Market | 


| 
Quality production of cotton is necessary 


|to maintain America’s position in world | 


markets, according to a summary of the 
annual report of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry as made public by the Department 
of Agriculture. The section of the sum- 
mary dealing with forage crops, cotton, 
sugar, and miscellaneous crops follows in | 
full text: 

In forage crops, the year found alfalfa 
acreage at its highest point, 11,500,000 
acres. Investigations in Mississippi showed 
drainage and fertilization important to 
alfalfa success. Drought resistance of 
soybeans, demonstrated in 1930, has stim- 
ulated interest in this crop. An outstand- 
ing work of the Bureau is the testing 
on its own plots of more than 3,000 soy- 
bean varieties collected by an expedition 
to the Orient. 

Quality cotton production is essential if 
the United States is to retain its world 
markets, the report says. The Bureau ad- | 
vocates single crop varieties in communi- 
ties as one means of quality production. 
A significant experiment by the Bureau 
was the successful treatment of five acres 
of land infected with cotton root rot at 
Indio, Calif. 

Sugar-growing interggts see hope of 
combating the curiy-top disease which has 
given beet growers such a setback. A new 
curly-top resistant variety has been devel- | 
oped and will eventually be available in | 
commercial quantities. Louisiana sugar- 
cane growers likewise are benefiting by 
the Bureau's research in importing and 
adapting sugar cane that resists mosaic 
and red rot. 

The Bureau has found that seed-bed 
sanitation, rotation of crops, field sanita- 
tion, and roguing control mosaic in the 
flue-cured tobacco region. 

Rubber investigations in Florida show | 
that rubber can be produced there. Hy- | 
bridization of rubber vines has shown that | 
the hybrids have a greater rubber content 
than the parent plants, something here- 
tofore unknown in rubber hydridization. 

In tree work, the Bureau has furthered 
the planting in this country of chestnut 
trees from Japan, which are resistant to 
American chestnut blight. Dutch elm dis- 
ease has been discovered in Ohio and a 
nation-wide search is under way to pre- 
vent further outbreaks. The campaign 
|for the control of white pine blister rust 
}continues in cooperation with the States 
particularly interested in the production 
of white-pine timber and the perpetuation 
of white-pine forests. 
| Among other highlights of 
|}work are: The discovery of downy mil- 
|}dew in the hop-growing region of Ore- 
/gon and Washington, enforcement of pure 
seed regulations in interestate commerce, 
further study of the perennial apple 
canker, a study of the occurrence of boron 
} in western irrigation waters, discovery of 
pollination methods controlling the rinen- 
| ing period of dates, and development of 
installations for growing plants under con- 
trolled environmental conditions, 


' 


the year’s 


|the procedure in the Patent Office is so 


| stabilization? 


{merchant selling 


|after the article embodying this design is 


; 10,410 


An interior view of the cellhouse at the Stateville Penitentiary, under 
construction by the State of Illinois at a cost of $600,000, is shown. Each 
cell is to contain two bunks suspended from chains which can be turned 
up against the wall when not required for use, a lavatory, and a cab- 
inet for toilet articles. The superintendent of prisons, Col. Frank D. 
Whipp, State Department of Public Welfare, states that the cellhouse 
should be ready for occupancy in December. There are to be 580 cells to 
house two in a cell; cells of each of the five tiers may be locked or un- 

locked with one operation or singly; the structure is fireproof. 


Nowd of Legislation for Protection 
Of Industrial Artists Is Emphasized 


Copyright for Designs 


{Continued frem Page 1.] 


entable. But if they were all patentable, R. 11852, we provide that before the de- 
slow that ephemeral designs would lose 
their value before production could begin. 


Present Scepe of Protection 


The only designs which can be protected 
under the copyright law at present are | 
those which form a part of books and 
other literary matter, or which constitute 
paintings, sculpture, maps and other spe- 
cifically enumerated works ‘coming under 
the head of “works of art.’ - 

We want to afford protection to designs 
applied to manufactured goods, such as 
printed fabrics, wall paper, carpets, china, 
and innumerable other articles of com- 


| purchaser of it, that it is original; and 
| provide punishment by fine 
tempted to obtain registration of a design 
not his own. 

It is suggested that Congress might 
amend the patent law to provide for more 
speedy action on design patent applica- 
| tions. This will not reach the case, be- 
| cause in order to obtain a design patent, 
}as has already been stated, it must be 
| Shown that the design is new, novel and 
patentable. 


‘ Stel . aaa saad , rotected. | Committee on Patents, the legislation 
merce which today are wholly unp | proposed substitutes originality instead of 


is i i : ile 1 ay be | 4 
This 1s not a new Aigces, this sort of pro- | absolute novelty as a requirement of va- 
tection has been tried in European coun-|lidity, and substitutes copying instead of 
tries—in France, Germany, and England— | ™ere possession of the article embodying 
where there is protection for designs em- | , protected design, as the requirement 
bodied in manufactured articles. As a|° infringement. 
result, men and women there are study-| The proposed legislation also safeguards 
ing the art of designing and for that rea-|the honest retailer by providing 
son we now find the best designers in for- | should he innocently purchase goods em- 
eign countries. 
we should have to go to Europe for our 
designs, if their creators were protected 
in their creations here in the United 
States. , , 

My judgment is that should legislation 
of the character proposé@ in H. R, 11852 
be enacted, it would 7 . 

Tend to establish honesty in business | 
and thereby bring about stabilization. 

Reduce the cost of merchandise to the 
consuming public. 

Open up a new field of employment to | 
thousands of men and women who might 
qualify as designers in the United States. 

May Reduce Consumer Cost 


Why do I say it would establish honesty 
business? and help to bring about 
If the buying public knows 
that the thing they purchase is really | 
what it is claimed to be, confidence in the 
the commodity will be 
again restored. At the present time pur- 
chasers of commodities are deceived in 
being led to believe that they are ob- 
taining something original and exclusive, 
when in truth and in fact the article pur- 
chased is a copy. When this is discovered 
there is a loss of confidence in the mer-| 
chant and in the manufacturer, and a dis- 
trust is created which does not make for 
stabilization. See ees 
Be firmly believe that the passage of| [Continued from Page 1.] 
legislation of this character will in the! jjzegq for Winter sports by the construc- 
end reduce the cost to the consumer. UN- | tion of slides or skating surfaces. Where 
der the present law every manufacturer) the playground area is of adequate dimen- 
knows that his design, if it be a hit, will| sions much can be done without great 
be copied, within a very few days or weekS' expense in providing facilities for children 
Snow from the streets can be dumped in 
these greas to form slides for coasting 
and a smooth ground surface when prop- 
erly watered can be made into a safe and 
pleasurable skating rink. 

If natural ponds or artificial pools are 
to be used for skating purposes, it is es- 
sential that authorities first determine the 
{thickness of the ice before allowing chil- 
dren to skate. It might be well for par- 
ents as well to observe the rules laid 
down by the National Safety Council in 
this respect: Ice one inch thick is not 
safe. Two inches of ice will hold one 
person. Three inches will hold small 
groups and four inches will hold large 
groups. 

It is well 


is not held liable for the goods so pur- 
chased and may dispose of them, and that 
}it is only unlawful so far as the retailer 


|legal notice of 


lr the restraining order or 
preliminary 


injunction, or of an 


decree by any court having jurisdiction in 
; the premises, in an action brought by the 
copyright owner for an infringement of 
such copyright. 


is so safeguarded that no honest 


is to stop design pirating; but we do pro- 
in obtain the benefit of the exemption as 


full disclosure to the copyright 
upon request, as to the source and all par- 


and the evidence thereof must be given, 


a manufacturer or importer. 


More Facilities for Play 


placed upon the market. With this knowl- 
edge he will undoubtedly add to the price 
of the article, whereas if he knew his de- 
sign was protected and would not be 
cecpied. he could and would manufacture 
a greater quantity of the article, whatever 
it may be, and by so doing, reduce the cost 
very considerably to the wholesaler or re- 
tailer, which in turn will benefit the ulti- 
mate consumer. | 

The crux of the whole matter is that} 
opponents to this legislation do not be- 
lieve that copyright should exist unless the 
designs show something new, novel and 
original. We contend that the man who 
originates a design to be embodied in a 
manufactured product, is entitled to be 
protected in that design. | 

It is necessary, of course, to safeguard 
this legislation as far as possible. In H. 


to remember that 
without sunshine is not 

bodily development and 

should see to it that their 
given every opportunity to utilize the 
benefits of sunny days. It might be 
pointed out here that normal growth of 
certain organs are dependent on vitamins 
transferred into the body by sunshine. 
The defective teeth prevalent among large 
numbers of people in fog areas of England 
are due to the lack of adequate sunshine. 


fresh air 
sufficient for 
that parents 
children are 


Potato Starch for Bread 


The advantages of adding potato starch 
to bread were explained in recent experi- 
ments in Germany, inasmuch as such .a 
practice would be of economic advantage 
wheat flour. (Department of Commerce). 
cally produced potatoes for imported 
vhere through the substitution of domesti- | Textile Schools in France 

About 15 “textile schools” are operating 

{in France. They develop trained person- 
nel for manufacturers. ‘Department of 
Commerce.) 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission | 


Applications made public Nov. 19 by the 
Federel Radio Coinmission follow: 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

K6XO, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Ka- 
huku, T. H., modification of license for 
change in class of service to special experi- 
mental, change in frequencies to 6,890, 7.520 
11,680, 15.985, 16,030 ke.. 80 kw. 

Miami Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable, Mi- 
ami, la.. new construction permft for 2,368, 
and 42 ke., after Feb. 1, 1932, 15 w.; spe- 
cial experimental 

Radiomarine Corporation of America, plane | 
NC-9779, renewal of special experimental li- 
cense for 33, 375, 500, 1,594, 1,706, 2,316, 2,398, 
3.082.5, 3,105 2.5, 4,797.5. 4,917.5, 0, 5.- 
692.5 5 8.655, 12,330, 23,862.5, 17,310 


are obtainable at prices stated. exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
Merchandising Problems of Radio Retailers in 
1930—T. I. B. No. 778. Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price. 10 cent om =| 8 
74th Ann. Rept. of Columbia Institution for 
Deaf. to Secy. of Interior, ior 4 cs. Glued 
Je. 30, 1931. S. Dept. of Interior Free 
(6-35346) 
Com. on 
of Com- 
(29-26595) 
of Agric.. for 


2.3 


8,220 


Broadcasting Co Inc 
special experimental licenses 
. ke 50 w 
Radiomarine Corporation 
Dover, Ohio, renewal of 
licesnse for 3.106, 3.082, 3.088, 3.100, 3,172 
3.178, 5.570, 5,540, 5.660 ke., 350 w 
R. Cc. A. Communications, Inc., 
Calif., modification of license for 
service to special experimental, 
frequencies to 6.845, 6,860 
10,620, 11,950, 13,690, 
020, 18,060, 20,780 kc., 
80 kw. 


portable 

for Uv. 
Natl 

Dept 


of America, West 


You Can Make It For Profit. 
special experimental! J 


Wood Utilization, Ul s 
merce. Price, 10 cents S 
Rept. of Librarian, U. 5 ept 
tyr ended Je. 30, 1931. Free (8-26939) 
Radio Service Bull.—-No. 175. Oct. 31, 1931 
Radio Div.,.U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents a year. (15-26255) 
W. Va., Occupation Statistics—15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8 Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-27278) 


Bolinas 
change in 
change in 
9,010, 9,480, 10,390. 
13,780, 15,460, 18,- 
change in power "i 


| 


}__¥., Prentice-Hall, 


I believe that the proposed masietion | partment in the State given below. 
| chant can in good conscience object to it. | 


What we are attempting to do by this bill | 


vide that the retail merchant in order to} 


Documents described under. this heading | 


are given. | 


} 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Allman, Norwood F., tr. 
law, regulations and 


Chinese trade-marit 
classification of mere 
chandise. 19 numbered leaves. Shanghai, 
China, China law journal, 1931. 31-20668 
Anthony, Irvin. Decatur. 319 p. N. Y., G. 
Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-29399 
Barnes press, inc., N. ¥. Specimen of types 
actively in use in composing room of 





Representative Vestal Again Will Introduce Bill Providing 


} 1930. 


| sign can be registered it must be accom- | 
panied by the affidavit of the owner or! 


if he at-| 


As set out in the report of the House | 


that | 
There is no reason why | bodying a design that has been copied, he | 


is concerned, as to goods purchased after | 


order | 
| granting a preliminary injunction, or of a | 


| 


above stated, must make a prompt and | 
owner | 


ticulars as to the purchase of the goods, | 


| if requested, in any suit or action against 
| Utah 


\ 


During Winter Advised 


| Barnes press. 60 p., illus. N. Y., 1931. 


| Bennett, A. G. Whaling in Antarctic. is 
| illus. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood & sons, 193! 
| 31-29407 
Bible. English. Selections. 1931. Every mans 
|} Bible; anthology arranged with introduc 
| tion by Wm. R. Inge. 407 p. N. Y., Longe 
mans, Green & co., 1931. 31-28998 
Botkin, Gleb. The real Romanovs, as re- 
| vealed by late Czar’s physician and his son. 
336 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1931 


| 31-29466 
| Carter, Clarence E. of low 
termperatures on p. Ure 
bana, IIll., 1931 31-29406 
| Central states forestry cong. Proceedings. lst. 
1930. 1 v., illus. Indianapolis, 1931 
31-27569 
Davy, M. J. B. Henson and Stringfellow, theiy 
work in aeronautics 1840-1868. 114 p., illus. 
| Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 1931. 
Gustafson, David. Importance of printing in 
| dustry. (Amer. prtg. industry bull. no 
65 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., The author 


Some 
soybean 


influences 
plant. 7 


ma 
homes 
home 


Halbert, Blanche, ed. Better 
(pub. in cooperation with 
America). (Uni\ of 
nomics ser.) 781 p 

|__Univ. of Chicago press 

Haycraft, Guy F. Coal-miners' 

(Oxford medical pubs.) 
Milford, 1931. 

| Hornaday, Wm. T. 30 years war for 

| life; gains and losses in the®thankless ta 

| Cong. ed 292 p., illus Stamford, Conn., 

| Permanent wild life protection fund 


homes 
Better 
Chicago 
illus 


| 
Hunloke, Sylvia (Heseltine) lady. 
Aldin series.) 125 p., illus. N. 
McCann, inc., 1931. 
Krauss, Franklin B. 
omens, portents, and 
} Livy Tacitus, and 
| (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1930. 
McPherson, Roy L. Modern 
high schools and colleges. 
1931. 
L. Industrial electrocher 
(Chemical engineering 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 


31-29405 
An interpretation of 
prodigies recorded by 
Suetonius (Thesis 
1930.) 186 p. Phil., 
31-28991 
typewriting for 
191 p., illus 


|Mantell, Chas. 
try. Ist ed. 
528 p., illus. 
1931 

May, Curtis. 
O., 1930. 


31-29481 
Dutch elm disease. 6 p. Wooster, 


273 

Midgley, Eber. in textil 

trade. 1 v., Eng., Em- 

mott & co., 1931. 31-29484 
Nordegg, Martin. 


of Canada. 
155 ). Toronto, co. of Canada, 


: , 31-29485 
Pink, Louis H. Gaynor, Tammany mayor who 
swallowed the tiger. 256 p. N. Y., Internatl. 
press, 1931. 31-29400 
Randall, Alex. Surgical pathology of pro- 
static obstructions 266 p. 
Williams & Wilkins co., 1931 
369 p. 


Technical 
illus. 


terms 
Manchester, 


Fuel problem 
Macmillan 


Recouly, Raymond. Joffre. 
D. Appleton, 1931. 
Sailer, Randolph C. 
of young men. 
univ.) 116 p. 
lumbia univ., 1931. 
Sanders, C. J. Book 
ciple of operation described, by 
A. H. Rawson. 112 p., illus. N. Y., 
Pitman & sons, 1931 3 
South Bend lathe works, South Bend, 
How to run a lathe 160 p., illus South 
Bend., Ind., South Bend lathe works, 1930 
31-29478 
Contraception (birth « 
history and practice 487 
G. P. Putnam's sons, 1931 
31-29463 
your way to 


Happiness self-es 
(Teachers coll 
N. Y., Teachers 


nates 
Coil imbia 
coll., Co- 

31-28989 
of C. 19 autogiro; 


Z. 
29486 
Ind. 


Stopes, Marie C. C. 
trol), theory, 
illus. N. Y., 


one 


Dos 


Thompson, James 
health cook book, by and Mrs. J. 
Douglas Thompson. 97 p. Oakland, Calif., 
Thompson health publications, 1931 


D. Eating 


31-29461 
192 p. 
31-29468 
art & 
Derry- 
31-29404 
law of 


Tweedy, 
Lond., 
Watson, Fred. 
| craft of fox 
Gale press, 1931 
Williams, Sir Edward V. Treatise 
executors and administrators. 2 Lond 
Stevens & sons, 1930 31-20661 
| Wilson, John A. Analysis of leather and ma- 
terials used in making it, by and 
Henry B. Merrill Ist ed 512 \ 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931 


Owen. 


Russia at 
Jarrolds, 


1931 
Hunting 
hunting. 


random. 


whole 
na; S 


pie; 
63 p. 


on 
Vv. 


S., 4 


31-29480 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 


Ala.—Rules and Regulations 
tor Transportation Compa 
Ala. Under Ala. Motor Car 
Adopted Sept. 17, 1931 Mont¢ 

Tex.—Table Showing Acts Affecting 

of Revised Statutes, 1925, and of 

Laws Passed by 39th. 40th and 4lst 
Bull Dec. 1. 1930 Tex. Librar 

Hist. Comm stin, 1931 
Mex.—Bienn. Rept. of 

Lands, for 17th and 18th f. yrs. Ju 

to Je. 30. 1930. Submitted to Gov 

tin D. Crile, Comr. of Public Land 

Fe, 1930 

17th 
for Bienn 
Gov. by 
Lake City, 

S. Car.—16th Ann. Rept. of 
c. yr. 1930 Submitted to 
Assembly by W. G. Query 
lumbia, 1931 

Pa.-—Comparative Digest 
States of Conn., Del 
¥., Obie, Pa.. BR. I. W. 
Legis]. Called by Gov. 
Harrisburg. 1931 

La.—Bienn. Repti 
Office for Bienn 
mitted to Gov 
Baton Roug? 

Wis.—Bienn 


Governing Mo- 
Ope f 
Ac 


ing in 


t 


, Al 
N. Comr. of 
by 

Santa 


Bienn. Rept. of 

ended Je. 30, 1930 
Geo. M. Bacon, 

1930 


State Engineer, 
Submitted to 
Engineer. Salt 


Tax Comm 
Go and 
Chairman 


for 
Gen. 
Co- 


of Labor Legisl. for 
Md., Mass., N. J.. N. 
Va. Conf. on Labor 
of Pa. Je. 18-19, 1931. 


of Register 
ended Jan 
by Fred J 
1930 
Rept. of Comrs. of Public Lartds, 
for Bienn. f. term ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov by Theodore Dammann, 
Secy. of State. Madison, 1930 
Ark.—9th Bienn Rept of State Highway 
Comm., for period ended Je. 30. 1930. Addi- 
tional Data to Period Ended g. 31, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. and Assemk by Dwight 
H. Blackwocd, Chairman. Little Rock, 1930 
Calif.--Laws Relating to Fish ar Game I 
Ed., 1931-1933 Dept. of Nat Reso 
Fish and Game Div Sacrain¢ 
Ind.—Laws Governing Product 
of Milk and Sanitation of 
Bd. of Health, Food and Dr 
dianapolis, 1931 
Conn.— Rept. of 
two yrs. ended 
Doc. No. 28 
Hartford. 1931 
Ind.—Suegestions 
cedure before 
dianapolis. 1931 
Mich.—Public Acts of 
1931. Comp. by Sec 
1931 
Ill.—Journal of House 
57th Gen. Assembly 
Jan. 7, 1931, to Je 
1931 


of State Land 
1930 Sub- 
Register. 


Gra 


nh 


Da 


ries 


Dept 


state 


In- 


Dept 
Je 
By 


Publ 
1930 


J 


of 
30 


Welfare 
Gov 
Hadley 


ic 

to 
J S 
Practi 


Ser\ 


as to 


Public 


Pro- 


In- 


and 
ice Comm 
Legis] 


‘ 
of 


Se 


Reg 
State 


ssion, 
Lansing, 


of Representatives 
Reg. Bienn r 
30, 1931 Springfield 


of 


Ses 


For 


increased 
pleasure 
profits 

hile Roe 


The leading mineral water 
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American business men are abandoning provincial- 
ism nowadays and looking beyond a single city to 








read the trends of economic recovery. Business 
planning to-day requires a national perspective. 


Confidence is built upon facts. News of business is 
eagerly sought when it can be relied upon as authentic. 
The United States Daily goes to official sources for 
all the news it publishes. No editorials or anonymous 
articles are printed and the authorized statements 
presented are given to the reader in full, good news 
and bad news, uncolored by the artificiality of the 
optimist or the pessimist. 

In times like the present the Federal Government 
with its thousands of representatives throughout this 
country and abroad is the largest single gatherer of 
fact information in America about current business 
activities. 


And the 48 State governments, too, are meeting 


i i i 


fe 
BX 


problems and taking action which is vital news for 
business men both within and beyond the borders of 
those States. 

For government today does not merely regulate— 
it performs essential tasks of cooperation. It assembles 
information of incalculable value to business execu- 
tives, professional men, leaders in civic enterprises, 
women active in current events clubs, in fact the 
intelligent and aggressively alert groups of America 
who are interested in all aspects of our national life. 

We suggest you tell your friends that The 
United States Daily will be delivered to the office 
or home—ten dollars a year or fifteen dollars for 
two years—less than three cents a day. 


She Anited States Daily 


America’s National Newspaper 2 
209 UNITED STATES DAILY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Electric Welding | CURRENT LAW » Sarees Court 
Patent Is Found | Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts | Will Resume Its 


b 
'Tax on Chain Stores 
Proposed in Illinois 


Inheritance Tax Law in Missouri 


«< 
Is Declared to Be Constitutional 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 19. 

Two chain store tax bills have been in- 
‘troduced in the Illinois Legislature. One 
bill (H. 44) proposes a tax with graduated 


rates, the maximum of $50 to be imposed 
upon all stores in excess of 20. This max- 


Levy Is Valid Although Assessor Receives 
Percentage; Gift to Resident Trustee of | 
College Located in Indiana | 


| 


Kansas Clty, 


Mo. o matters of taxation it is sufficient that 
Depauw UNIVERSITY t 
v 


he party assessed should have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, either before a judicial 
tribunal or before a board of assessments, 
at some stage of the proceedings.” | 
It is true that a right to review an as- 

sessment made may be so circumscribed 
with restrictions, so burdened with possible | 
penalties, as that it might be held to be 
| Insufficient to satisfy the requirements of | 
}due process. But that is not the case! 
jhere. The right to review given by section 
587 is not burdened with impossible or 
unreasonable conditions. The only condi- 
cae > ia — taxpayer re give a} 
ompany in trust for DePauw University, | bond in double the amount of the tax, in- 
on institution of learning situated in In-/ terest, penalty and costs involved. 

diana. Steps having been taken by proper | 
Missouri State officers to collect an in- 
heritance tax on this bequest, a bill was 
filed in this court by the university ask- 
ing that these officers be restrained from 
proceeding further. 


Larry Brunk, TREASURER OF THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI, ET AL. 3 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. | 
No. 1525. 
Before Van VaLKeNBURGH, Circuit Judge, 
Reeves and Oris, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 12, 1931 


Per Curtam. One Frank L. Hall in his 
will bequeathed the residue of his estate 
to the Fidelity National Bank & Trust 


from the due date of the tax. 


It provides only for interest at the rate | 
F4 6 per -“ after nine months ane at 
Certain of the defendants named in the | the rate o per cent per month after 
bill have moved for its dismissal. The|12 months. | 
motion to dismiss is based upon two gen-| Certainly it cannot be said that there 
eral grounds: First, that this court has/is a denial of due process merely because | 
no jurisdiction of the case; and, second,/an appeal bond is required and _ because | 
that the bill does not state facts entitling | after 12 months a higher rate of interest | 
the complaint to equitable relief. This is provided for. Moreover, by section 587 
motion is the matter now before the court.'R. S. Mo. 1929, the probate court may 

1. It is asserted by complainant that | abate the payment of any interest until 
this court has jurisdiction in that the! the assessment has become final. If there 
casé arises under the Constitution of the |is an appeal to the circuit court the as- 
United States. Title 28, section 41, U. S.| sessment is not final until that court has 
C. It is asserted also that this court has/acted. In no event, therefore, may com- | 
jurisdiction by reason of the fact that plainant say an appeal by it is prevented | 
the controversy is between citizens of dif-' until it first shows a refusal by the pro- 
ferent States. bate court to abate interest or to extend 

We consider first whether there is a the time for the beginning of interest. 
constitutional quesfion in the case. 

Article XXI of the Revised Statutes of 
Missouri for 1929 provides for an inherit- 
ance tax, fixes the various rates at which! 
it shall be levied, establishes the machin- 
ery for assessment and collection, and de- 


Administrative Functions 


Delegated to the Courts 


2. We do not agree that complainant is 
= due — of law even in the pro- 
an ransfers of pr rty bate court solely by reason of the pecuni- 
cfares tar the oe Saar ary interest of that court in the result. 
exemptions ‘section 602, R. S. 1929) is) The probate court, so far as inheritance 
as follows: ;tax matters are concerned, is not a judi- 

E cial tribunal. It is an administrative | 

Gifts for Education | agency for States to commit to courts ad- 
. ministrative functions. The assessment of | 

Covered by Statute a tax and its collection are administrative | 

When any property, benefit or income matters. The functions assigned to the | 
shall pass to or for the use of any hospital, probate court is that of the assessment of | 
réligious, educational, Bible, missionary, the tax. The function assigned to the 
ee ee enent or ne ae circuit court is that of the ordinary Board 

is te, or to ny trustee, association . ome a 
= "Gaeeee Binge. Wniater: of any of Tax Appeals. | It has never before been 
¢hurch, or religious denomination in this Suggested, so far as we know, that a tax- 

State, to be held and used and actually held | payer is denied due process of law because 
and used exclusively for religious, educa- of any interest or prejudice which the 

tional or charitable uses and purposes, 


assessor may have. 

nether Such transfer de made directly, Of | ‘The field of taxation is distinct from the 
to any tax, but this provision shall not ap- | field of ordinary proceedings in courts of 
ply to any corporation which has a right |law. While it is essential to due process 
to make dividends or distribute profits or of law in the usual judicial proceeding 
assets among its members that the judge shall be disinterested and 

The theory of the bill is that section) impartial, it is not essential to due process 
602 exempts the bequest for the benefit | of law that an administrative officer shall 
of the complainant. Should the present be disinterested and impartial. The due 
case be tried upon the merits the sole process clause, both in the Fourteenth and 
question will be as to the construction |in the Fifth Amendments, are to be con- 
of section 602 and particularly whether | strued in the light of the law pre-existing 
the exemption therein granted extends to|/them. Doubtless it would be found by in- 
a bequest to a Missouri trustee for the vestigating the history of taxation that 
benefit of a nonresident educational in- assessors and collectors have had some 
stitution. pecuniary interest in taxes collected time 
out of mind. When the probate court de- | 


Collection Procedure | termines that a certain bequest is subject | 
|to a tax it is not in any judicial sense | 


Under Missouri Law passing on the rights of the parties but 


The procedure for the assessment and is merely administering the inheritance | 
collection of the inheritance tax under tax law. 
the Missouri law is this: The probate; 3. It is suggested by complainant that 
court of the county where the estate is|the whole proceeding in the probate court 
administered is given in the first instance! jg void because of the pecuniary interest | 
jurisdiction to determine as to a given be-|of that court. The argument then is that | 
quest whether it is taxable and, therefore, if the whole proceeding is void there is | 
whether it is exempt. It is given juris-| nothing from which an appeal to the cir- 
diction to determine the amount of the/cuit court can be had and that it does 
tax due and who shall pay it. These pro-| avail that in the circuit court there might | 
visions are embodied in section 585. be due process. We think the contention 

In section 580 it is provided that when|is without merit. The provision allowing 
the tax is paid 2'2 per cent thereof shall|the probate court a certain percentage of | 
go to the probate judge for his fees. the tax collected as fees obviously is a 

It is the contention of complainant that more incident of the inheritance tax law. 
the effect of section 580 is to invalidate | Conceivably it is invalid. If so it is sepa- 
section 585 and indeed totally to destroy|rable from the other and essential pro- 
the only provision in the law providing for | visions of the law, the validity of which 
the determination of the amount of the in no way could be effected by the in- 
tax due and whether a bequest is exempt.) Validity of this one provision. It is un- | 
The argument is that since the probate|thinkable that the entire inheritance tax 
court alone is given jurisdiction to assess|law should be struck down merely be- 
the tax and aetermine incidental ques- cause some separable provision is of ques- 
tions and since the probate court is given tionable validity. 
a pecuniary interest in any tax collected, ; 
due process of law is thereby denied. Transfer of Proceedings | 


Therein is the constitutional question said ’ . 
by complainant to be involved in this 4 Courts Discussed | 
case. 


ioe is le | 4. So far we have considered the mo- 
ar oo. oe aes there is no substan- tion to dismiss as if the proceedings were 
p | So in ‘ig robate — Our view is 
. . that really they are st n that court. 
Power of States |The attempt of the probate court to 
Not Restricted eunter on oe : the oom 
- cour as with effect. was sough 
It has long been established that the to transfer the matter under section 2053, 
Fourteenth Amendment imposes no re- R. S. 1929. That section is inapplicable. 
striction on the B gacand of the States to|It provides that: 
tax, the usual and proper objects of tax-| “No judge of probate shall sit in a case 
ation within their jurisdiction. So far | in which he is interested * * *. Such) 
aS taxation is concerned the only restric- cause shall be certified to the county or 
tion resulting from the “due process” | circuit court.” ; 
Clause is as to the manner in which the? To give to section 2053 the construc- | 
ower to tax is exercised. 27 Am. Eng.| tion which the probate court gave to it, 
mcy. of Law 593. to destroy section 585 as well as section 
far as taxation is concerned, due | 580. It can not logically be argued that 
process of law is fully satisfied if at some the Legislature intended to give to the 
Stage in the proceeding the taxpayer has/| probate court an interest in a cause and 
notice and opportunity to be heard. He|then forbid it to proceed in that cause. 
may not have that opportunity until after;|The “interest” which is referred to in 
the tax has been paid and he has brought | section 2053 clearly is an interest which 
suit to recover back, but if he has it even the judge of probate has in a particular 
then the due-process provision is not vio- case by reason of his connection with the 
lated. ; , parties or with the case itself and not 
It is sufficient if his an interest which he has in all cases of | 
heard is before a given class by reason of some pro- 
only. He is not entitled as of right to! vision of law. 
a judicial hearing. The power of taxation In legal theory 
18 SO essential to the maintenance of gov- | the probate court 
ernment that it is not to be handicapped!In fact it is on the docket of the cir- 
by giving to every taxpayer as to every cuit court. But the latter is a court of 
tax the right to a review in court. general jurisdiction, In the exercise of 
its superintending control undoubtedly 
|that court may remand the proceeding | 
to the probate court with directions that 
the course fixed by the statute be pur- 
sued. Complainant may then prosecute 
its appeal, of which right the improvident 
act of the probate court in certifying the 
matter to the circuit court can not de- 
rive it. In such appeal, and in the steps 
leading thereto, it may preserve all its ob- 
jections to the jurisdiction, and its con- 
tentions upon the merits. 
This comports with the rule announced 
the following authoritative cases: 


Decisions Published in 


opportunity to be 
an administrative body 


this matter is still in 
of Jackson County. 


Review, However, 
Is Provided for 


The Missouri inheritance tax law, al- 
though it gives to the probate court in 
the first instance jurisdiction to determine 
the amount of tax to be paid and by 
whom it shall be paid, provides, in section 
587, for a review by the State circuit court 
of any question determined by the pro- 
bate court. Section 587 is: 

Any interested person * * * may file ex- 
ceptions * * * such exceptions shall be de- 
termined by the court in a summary man- 
ner. Any person aggrieved by the judgment 
of the court as to the amount of liability 


for the tax may appeal to the court having 
jurisdiction of appeals * * * in case of ap- 


— the appellant shall be required to give 
ond to the State in double the amount of 
the tax. interest, penalty and costs involved 
conditioned to pay all taxes, interest and 
penalties assessed and costs taxed by the 
appellate court 

It seems clear to us that the effect of 
section 587 is entirely to negative the con- 
tention that this complainant is denied 
Cue process of law in the assessment and 
collection of the tax claimed. Even if 
complainant had received no notice of any| * * * 
hearing in the probate court; even if it 
had not been entitled to be there heard 
at all; even if in the probate court there 
had been an absence of every one of the 
essentials of due process, nevertheless if, 
at some later stage in the proceedings, it | 
is accorded due process, including a full 
and a fair hearing of its claim that the 
bequest to it is exempt, it cannot assert 
that its property has been taken from it 
or is likely to be taken from it, in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
many times has said that due process is 
satisfied if its usual requisites are present 
at any stage in a tax proceeding. Thus 
it was said in Pittsburgh, etc., Ry. Co. v. 
Board of Public Works, 172 U. S. 39, 45: | 


in 


tions on legislative power— 


tion * * * and in that behalf to create a 


incurred or sustained by said workm 
within the meaning of the Constitution h 


men, for injuries to which such provision 


bodies; the unconstitutionality of such pr 


of California et al. 


The fact that the judge of the proba 
heritance tax, receives a percentage ther 


DePauw University v. Brunk. (D. C., W. 


| per 


diversity of citizenship. 
no constitutional question then diversity 
of citizenship alone would not give this 
court jurisdiction of 
Missouri 
and constitutional law the enforcement of 
its provisions by 
the State is enforcement by the State. 


are not actin 


State. 


imum tax proposed by the other bill 


= To Be Infringed 


52) is $1,0000 and would be imposed upon | 


all store in excess of 50. 


Customs Court Sustains 


Tariff on Egg Products 


New York, Nov. 19.—Overruling a pro- | 


test of Gillespie & Co., of Philadelphia 
the United States Customs Court 
that imported dried egg yolk 


held 
and egg) 


albumen flakes were properly assessed at 
18 cents a pound under paragraph 713 of 


the Tariff Act of 1930. The 


the same paragraph. 
74376.) 


Assessment Is Upheld 
I 


On Imported Lace Cuffs 


New York, Nov. 


claim of the St. Louis Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The church claimed free en- 
try, under the second clause of paragraph 
1773 of the 1930 law, as church regalia. 
(Protest 465469-G-4822.) 


Government to Appeal Case 
On Glass Powder Bowls 


New York, Nov. 19.—The Assistant At- 


torney General, Charles D. Lawrence, has| 


been requested by the Bureau of Customs, 
Washington, 


United States Court of Customs 


decision by the 
court reduced the duty, from 175 to 60 
cent ad valorem, on 
powder bowls, imported by Marshall Field 
& Company, of Chicago. The bowls in 
question were classified under subpara- 
graph ‘e) of paragraph 218 of the Tariff 


Act of 1930. The lower court fixed classi- | 


fication at the 60 per cent ad valorem rate | 
| 


under subparagraph (f) of the act of 1930. 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. Finn 
et al., 235 U. S. 601; Cavanaugh et al. v. 
Looney et al., 248 U. S. 453; Henrietta 
Mills v. Rutherford Co., 282 U. S. : 
Northport Power & Light Co. v. Hartley 
283 U. S. 568; Ownes v. Daney (C. C. A 
10) 36 Fed. (2d) 882. 

It may be true, as is suggested by com- 
plainant, that the Missouri inheritance 
tax law provides for no appeal from the 
circuit court. We do not pass upon that 
question. It is sufficient to say here that 
“the right of appeal is not essential to due 
process of law.” Buck v. Missouri Valley 
Drainage District (8 C. C. A.) 46 Fed. 
632, 638, and cases cited. 

5. If there is no constitutional question 


here then it is unimportant to consider 
whether 


upon a proper realignment of 
the parties there would be the requisite 
For if there 


i i this case. 
inheritance tax law 


If the 
is a valid 


the proper officers of 


In that event the different State officers 
in their individual capaci- 
ties and a suit to restrain them is a suit 
against the State. Of such a case Federal 


courts do not have jurisdiction by reason 
of the prohibition of the Eleventh Amend- 


ment to the Constitution. 


, See Herkness 
v. Irion et al., 11 Fed. (2d) 


386. 


Bringing of Suits 


To Enforce Laws 


A State can only enforce its taxing laws 
through its officers. Whether a suit to 
enforce a tax is brought in the name of 
the State or by officers of the State in 
their own names, it is an action by the 

Never has it been held that a non- 
resident in the Federal courts can have 
enjoined the enforcement of a valid State 
tax law. The right to equitable relief in 
the Federal courts as against such a law 


|Gepends upon the invalidity of that law 


and upon the theory that officers at- 
tempting to enforce a void law are act- 


e 19.—Lace cuffs to be 
The inheritance tax law does not pro- | used on surplices, were properly assessed 


vide for interest until after nine months | at 90 per cent ad valorem, under para- 


, It does graph 1529, Tariff Act of 1930, the United 
}not provide for any penalties eo nomine | States Customs Court held in denying a 


(2d) | 


. importers 
claimed duty at 11 cents a pound, under | 
(Protest 503266-G- 


to file application with the| 
and | 
Patent Appeals for a review of the recent | 
United States Customs | 
Court here (Abstract 17865), in which the | 


| 
*|by individuals are deductible for Federal 
‘|income tax purposes in the manner and 


‘Appellate Court Reverses 
Decision of Ohio District 
Tribunal in Ruling on 
Metal Process 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Reversing 
the decision of the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, the United 


Sixth Circuit has held Patent No. 1066468, 
relating to the art of electric welding, to 


reg valid and infringed. Claims of a prod- 


uct patent, No. 1196744, were found, how- 


lever, to be void. 


The patentee, Lewis W. Chubb, was said 
by the appellate court to have conceived 
the idea “that if the heat-producing elec- 
tric energy could be applied between the 
surfaces to be welded in comparatively 
enormous volume and for an almost in- 
fiinitesimal period of time, and these sur- 
faces could simultaneously be brought into 
percussive contract,” the difficulties previ- 
ously existing in electric welding would 
be avoided. g 

Difficulties arose, it was stated, in the| 
use of earlier methods to satisfactorily | 
weld unlike metals having widely differ- | 
ent melting points. It was also found | 
that in the case of metals which formed | 
a very brittle alloy, the fusion of both} 
metals by the old processes produced | 
points of weakness on each side ,of the 
joint where the welded structure was 
liable to break. | 

The nature of the weld produced under 
the patent in suit, the appellate court 
states in its opinion, and the speed with | 
which the operation could be completed, | 
marked an advance in the art which was | 
immediately recognized. 

This decision was announced 


| 


in the case 


ore lof Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing | 
silvered glass Co. 


v. Quackenbush, etc., No. 5710. 


Gift to Aid Unemployed 
Held to Be Tax Deduction 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
der other titles or provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, except in so far as ex- 
emption is granted expressly under those | 
titles or provisions to corporations enumer- | 
ated in section 103(6). ’ 
Contributions made to the organization 


to the extent provided in section 23 (n) of 
the Revenue Act of 1528. 
Contributions by a corporation are de- 


|ductible only if the contributions may be 
‘classified as ordinary and necessary eXx- 


is | 


| 
| 


penses of the business within the meaning 
of section 23(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1928. To be held deductible as business 
expenses, corporate contributions, charit- | 
able or otherwise, must be shown to have | 
in a direct sense some reasonable relation | 
to the corporation’s business, or it must | 
be shown that the contributions result in | 
a direct benefit to the corporation. 

In such cases the contributions will be 
allowed as deductions from gross income 
under the classification of ordinary and | 
necessary business expenses. Careful con- | 
sideration will be given in each instance | 
to any facts.tending to show such rela-| 
tion or benefit, but in the absence of such | 


a showing a deduction for corporate con- | 


tributions can not be allowed. 


Device for Hot Water Tank | 
Held Not to Be Infringed | 
19.—Claims of | 


CINncINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 


' the Ross and Smith patents, Nos. 1238825, | 


| 1388383, and 1401002, relating to devices 


for preventing explosions in such hot} 
water containers as the ordinary kitchen 
storage tank, have been held by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit to be anticipated by disclo- 
sures in the prior art. Any advance over 


| the prior art, it was held, involved merely 


mechanical skill. 

“But proceeding upon the postulate that | 
all of the claims are valid,” the court ruled | 
that in view of the state of the prior art 
the claims must be limited to a narrow | 
range of equivalents and as so limited are 
not infringed. 

The ruling was handed down in the case 


ing as individuals and not for the State.| of Sands Mfg. Co. v. Smith, No. 5671, the 


6. It is our opinion then that this court | decision of 
|has no jurisdiction of the case; first, be- 
|cause, even if there is diversity of ‘citi-| 
no constitutional | 
| question the suit in reality is one against 
ment | 


zenship, since there is 
the State, which the Eleventh Amen 
forbids. 

We do not overlook the rule that Fed- 
eral jurisdiction does not depend 
how a constitutional question ultimately 
may be resolved, but upon the existence 
of a constitutional question. But the 


principles of constitutional law as applied | 


to matters of taxation have so long been 


established that it cannot be said there | 
is 


any real constitutional question in the 
case. The claim of a constitutional ques- 
tion here is insubstantial. 

_7. Even if this Court does have jurisdic- 

tion, we think the motion to dismiss still 
should be sustained, for the reason 
that the bill does not state facts sufficient 
to entitle the complainant to relief in 
equity. Complainant has an adequate 
remedy at law. 

There is a well recognized rule that an 
adequate remedy at law which will defeat 
Federal equity jurisdiction must be a rem- 
edy in the Federal court. That general 
rule, however, is subject to a qualification 
when the matters involved concern the 
subject of taxation. If there is an ade- 

uate administrative remedy provided in 
the State system of taxation that is suf- 
ficient to defeat Federal equity jurisdic- 
tion. Thus it was said by the Court of 
Appeals for the Hight Citcuit in Nelson 
v. First National Bank, 42 Fed. (2d) 30, 
(a case involving taxation), that: 

“It is contended that the statutes of 
Iowa afford an adequate administrative 
remedy which the banks must exhaust 
before they can resort to a Federal court. 
Unquestionably. all adequate administra- 
tive remedies must be exhausted before 
resort can be had to the courts.” 

This principle is elaborated by the 
Court of Appeals in Buck v. Missouri Val- 
ley Drainage District, (8 C. C. A.) 46 Fed. 
(2d) 632. The following language from 
the opinion in that case is especially perti- 
nent: 

“The practice of ignoring State tri- 
bunals, and of appealing to Federal 


Full Text in This Issue 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Statutory provisions—Validity—Provision for al- 
lowance of compensation for injury to “artificial members”—Constitutional limita- 


A provision of the California Workmen's Compensation Act authorizing the 
allowance of compensation for “injuries to artificial members” is unconstitutional 
because not authorized by the provision of the State Constitution empowering the 
Legislature “to créate and enforce a complete system of workmen's compensa- 


nd enforce a liability on the part of any 


or all persons to compensate any or all of their workmen for injury or disability 


en,” since the words “injury or disability” 
ave reference to injury to or disability of 


the person or natural body of the workman, and since artificial members of work- 


of the Compensation Act allows compen- 


sation, constitute personal property of the workmen and not parts of their natural 


ovision of the act does not invalidate the 


other provisions thereof, since the invalid provision is separable from the remain- 
ing portions of the act.—Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2145, Nov. 20, 1931. 


State Taxation 


MISSOURI—Inheritance tax—Constitutionality—Pecuniary interest of assessor— 


te court which assesses the Missouri in- 
eof does not render such tax unconstitu- 


tional, at least when the law provides for a review by the State Circuit Court.— 


D. Mo.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2144, Nov. 20, 1931. 


| 


upon 


the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio being reversed. 


New York Court Rules on 
Suit Over Stored Property 


New York, Nov. 19. 

A holder of warehouse receipts for furs | 
who is not the owner of the furs may sue | 
in his own name the insurer of the ware- 
house owner under the latter's fire insur- | 
ance policy covering loss to stored prop- | 
erty for which receipts are issued, Justice | 
Joseph M. Callahan, of the New York Su- | 
preme Court, has held in the case of 


| Miller v. Sentinel Fire Insurance Co. 


The defendant contended that the in- 
sured ,was the only party entitled to bring | 
ection on the policy and that all parties 
and claimants involved should be joined 
in the action. 
= ¥ 


jurisdictions at later stages of the 
proceedings, has inet with emphatic dis- 
approval by the Supreme Court and by 
this court. We think the language of 
Mr. Justice Sutherland in First National 
Bank v. Board of Commissioners of Weld 
County, 264 U. S. 450, 456, has application 
here: 

“*Plaintiff not having availed itself of 
the administrative remedies afforded by 
the statutes, as construed by the State 
court, it results that the question whether 
the tax is vulnerable to the challenge in 
respect of its validity upon any or all of 
the grounds set forth is one which we are 
not called upon to consider,’ ” 

In this case complainant has an ade- 
quate administrative remedy. The review 
given to interested parties in the circuit 
court is a part ot the administrative sys- 
tem. The remedy which the complainant 
has in that court is an administrative 
remedy. It is an adequate! administrative 
remedy, and is, therefore, such an ade- 
quate remedy at law, although not in the 
Federal court, as defeats Federal equity 
jurisdiction. 

8. Finally we should say that the policy 
of the State of Missouri in\the matter of 
charitable trusts and uses is well known 
and the courts of the State may be 
trusted, as they should be, in all cases 
falling within their jurisdiction, to ad- 


minister the laws in accordance with their | 


true intent. 
deed is 
case by 


The policy of the State in- 
evidenced in this very 


the opinion of its At- 


torney General recited by the complainant | 


in its bill. It is ruled in that opinion 
that this bequest is not subject to but is 
exempt from this tax. In that opinion 
the Attorney General construes section 
602 as complainant maintains it ought 
to be construed. In the history of the 
| judiciary of Missouri there is no juris- 
ditcion for an apprehension that by any 
strained construction of a statute the 
long established policy of this State to 
encourage and foster education every- 
where will in any way be hindered. The 
courts of the State, like those of the 


United States, in construing statutes have, | 
to interpret | 


of course, no duty except 
them in accordance with their plain in- 
tent. They have no power to read into 
the statutes what they think should have 
been intended. But he has not well con- 
sidered the history of the judiciary who 
. does not know that' doubts, where there 
are doubts, usually have been resolved in 
favor of and not against as full a reali- 
zation as possible of the noble purposes 
of those who give their wealth for charity 
and education. 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Membership in organization advocating overthrow 
of Government of United States by force or violence— 


An alien who since his entry into the United States Had been actively engaged 
from time to time in organizing mass groups of labor in opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor and in conducting or advising in labor strikes, and who had 
been a member of the Workers Party of America which was affiliated with the 
Communist party and was a member and the national secretary of the International 
Textile Workers Union which sent delegates to the Red International Labor Union 
at Moscow, and was also a member of the Trades-Union Unity League which was 
the American section of the Red International Labor Union and which, according 
to its program as published in its printed pamphlet, had “a revolutionary goal” 
and advocated “the overthrow of the present system of capitalists ownership ex- 
ploitation and the establishment of a Soviet system in which production will be 
carried on, not for private profit, but for the social good” was subject to deportation 
as a member of an organization which teaches, advocates or advises, and publishes, 
circulates or distributes written or printed matter which teaches or advocates or 
advises, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence. 


Murdoch v. Clark, U. S. Imm. Inspector; C. C. A, 1, No. 2618, Nov. 3, 1931. 


/ 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Through freight rates—Modification by establish- 
ment of terminal switch in charge—Necessity of notice to other carrier— 


A through or joint freight rate over the lines of two railroad companies, estab- 
lished pursuant to an order of the Nebraska State Railway Commission, cannot 
be modified or abrogated by the establishment, on an ex parte application by one 
of the railroad companies without notice to the other, of a terminal switching 
charge which is subject to absorption by the initial carrier, since the statutes of 
Nebraska prohibit a railroad company from changing any rate, schedule or classi- 
fication without the permission of such Commission and prohibit the Commission 
from granting such permission without notice to any other carrier affected thereby 
and without according such other carrier a hearing. 


Platte Sand & Gravel Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Co.; Nebr. 
Sup. Ct., No. 27888, Nov. 5, 1931. 


GAMING—Seizure and destruction of slot machines—Operator’s right to money 
found in machines—Right of action to recover— 


Where a sheriff of a Montana county, on the destruction of slot machines in a 
billiard parlor under a statute authorizing the seizure and destruction of “every 
machine, apparatus‘or instrument” used for the purpose of violating the anti- 
gambling law, deposited the money in the machines with the clerk of a court, the 
owner of the Milliard parlor could not recover the money in an action therefor on 
the theory that the statutory power of the sheriff to seize and destroy the machines 
did not include the power to confiscate the money, since the money sought to be 
recovered constituted the proceeds of gambling, in violation of the law, and the 
court's jurisdiction could not be invoked to secure the proceeds of the illegal 
transactions. 


Dorrell v. Clark et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6823, Nov. 7, 1931. 


MECHANIC’S LIENS—Perfecting lien—Notice of intention to claim lien—Suffi- 
ciency of notice—Notice describing ownership in person other than owner at time of 
filing of notice— — 


A notice of intention to hold a mechanic's lien for weather stripping installed 
in a building against the owner of the building, which described as the owner the 
person who owned the building at the time the contract for the installation of the 
weather stripping was entered into and not such person’s grantee who was the 
owner thereof at the time the notice was filed, was insufficient to entitle the claim- 
ant to a lien as against a third person who purchased it after the filing of the 
notice, since the District of Columbia Code requires the notice to specifically set 
forth the name of the party against whose interest the lien is claimed, and the 
failure of the notice to name as the owner against whose interest the lien was 
claimed the person who owned the property at the time the notice was filed de- 
prived the subsequent purchaser of the constructive notice of the lien claim to 
which he was entitled under such code, inasmuch as mechanic’s liens are indexed 
in the records of the District by names of parties instead of by descriptions of 


property. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., v. Karrick et al.; Dist. of Col. Ct. Appls., 
No, 5205, Nov. 2, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


clusive, held valid and infringed Aug. 18, 
1931. 


1584102, H. Lee, Drain fixture, D. C., N. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2603, H. Lee 
et al. v. R. C. Shand et al. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice Aug. 20, 1931. 


1628028. (See 1435154.) 

1679298, S. M. Evans, Gas burner, D. C., 
N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. 430, H. W. Chris- 
tie et al. v. J. P. Morrison et al. Dismissed 
Sept. 11, 1931. 

fes1443, H. H. 
for windows, D. C. Minn. 
E 1646. Peerless Novelty 
Clear Vision Shield Co. 
1931. 

1682271, G. L. Eveleth, Door with com- 
bined screen and adjustable por: aoe 

$s soma), Doc. E 469, Claude Neon Oct. 2, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Ange- 
Biesttioal Seda. Inc., et al. v. Caveness les), Doc. E U-5-C, G. L. Eveleth et al. 
& Caveness, Inc. Doc. ——, Claude Neon | v. Deats Sash & Door Co. et al. 
Electrical Products, Inc., et al. v. Kmo, Inc., 1697459, Dorogi & Dorogi, Process of pro- 
et al. Same, filed Oct. 5, 1931, D. C., W. D. ducing inflatable bodies, toys, of flat_rub- 
Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 881, Claude Neon Elec- ber plates without the use of molds, D. C., 
trical. Products, Inc., et al. v. Coolidge S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E_ 61/150, Dr. Dorogi & 
Mutual Savings Bank, et al. Doc. 882, Co. Rubber Factory, Ltd.. v. Katagiri Corp. 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et Consent decree for plaintiff (notice Oct. 16, 
al. v. Rath Cigar Co., et al. Doc. 883, Claude 1931). 
Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et al. Vv. 1697567, W. J. King, Folding table, filed 
K. Okazaki (Togo Furniture Co.) et al. Oct. 5, 1931, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
Doc. 884, Claude Neon Electrical Products, Doc. 3364, The E. T. Burrowes Co., Inc.. 
Inc., et al v. J. Hendrickson (Hotel Tren- et al. v. Badger Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
ton). Doc. 885, Claude. Neon Electrical 1702234, G. W. Goodridge, Method of wiring 
Products. Inc., et al. v. Coast Motor, Inc., contact pins, filed Oct. 7, 1931, D. C. Conn. 
et al. Same. D. C. N. J., Doc. E 3779, (New Haven), Doc. E 2152, The Bead Chain 
Rainbow Light, Inc. v. New Jersey Claude | Mfg. Co. v. Waterbury Brass Goods Corp 
Neon Corp. Dismissed under rule 57 May 4, 1719848, G. M. Paulson, Spark plug. filed 
1931, Doc. E 3782, Claude Neon Lights, Inc. | Sept, 28, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 

. Glo-Lite Corp., et. al. Consent decree 62/148, The B. G. Corp. v. Walter Kidde & 
July 17, 1931. Same, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. Co.. Inc 
E 46/236, Claude Neon Lights, Inc. v. North- 1721416. K. Schroter, 
ern Tube Lights, Inc., et al. Dismissed un- sition, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 
der rule 57 (notice Oct. 20, 1931). Same, | 3821, General Electric Co. et al. v. The 
D. C.. W. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. E 2264, | 
Claude Neon Lights. Inc. v. American Signs | ees ee 
Corp. Dismissed without prejudice Oct. 23, 

1931. 

165825, G. A. Wood, Hydraulic dump. D. 
c. E. D. Wis (Milwaukee), Doc. 3113, Wood 
Corp. of Del. et al. v. The Heil Co. et al. 
Dismissed Sept. 30, 1931. y 

159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- 
war tee D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4240, General 
Electric Co. v. National Incandescent Lamp 
Corp. et al® Injunction Aug. 4, 1931. 

1195232, H. W. Kimes, Automatic cut-out 
for electric motors, appeal filed Oct. 7, 1931, 
C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9329, The 
McKays Co. v. Penn Electric Switch Co. 


1271529. M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
D. C. Del., Doc. E 776, Lektophone Corp. 
The F. R. Gooding Co. Consent decree dis- 
missing bill Sept. 8, 1931. 


1282167, E. H. Angier, Package. D. C. Del., 
Doc. E 854, E. H. Angier et al. v. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. Consent decree dismiss- 
ing bill Sept. 8, 1931. 

1307724, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating means, 
D. C.. N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 
2070-K, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Hi-Pressure 
Equipment Co. Dismissed for want of prose- 
cution Sept. 14, 1931. 


1390145, E. J. Lees, Gear grinder, 1462985, 
Cc. H. Schurr, Gear grinding apparatus, C. 
C. A.. 6th Cir., Doc. 5683, The Lees-Bradner 
Co. v. The National Tool Co. Patents held 
invalid Oct. 8, 193i. 


1410018. (See 908125.) 

1419137, J. A. Hewes. Men's neckwear, D. 
C., 8S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 49/72, Hewes & Poiter, 
Inc., v. H. M. Meyerson et al. Injunction 
as to H. M. Meyerson (notice Sept. 27, 1931). 


1422082, P. Burke. Control means for lo- 
comotive cranes. D. E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 1382, Northwest Engineering 
Co. v. Koehring Co. Dismissed Sept. 30, 
1931. 


1435154, W. F. Edwards, Swing pipe cable 
guide and stuffing box. 1628028, T. J. Cal- 
houn, Collar and cover for tank gauge holes, 
C. C. A., Gth Cir., Doc. 5716, The Oil Con- 
servation Engineering Co. v. Brooks Engi- 
neering Co. Patent 1435154 held invalid, 
claims 1, 2, 3 and 7 of 1628028 held invalid 
Oct. 8, 1931. 


1436459, J. Reece. Seat cover, filed Oct. 16, 
1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/267, Evr- 
Klean Seat Pad Co. v. Brickner’s Auto Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. Doc. E 62/268, Evr-Klean Seat 
Pad Co. v. Glantz Auto Supply Co., Inc. 


1462985. (See 1390145.) 

1513298, J. W. Turrentine, Therapeutic 
product and process of preparing, filed Sept. 
11, 1931, D. C.. 8. D. Galif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E U-106-C, J. W./Turrentine, et al., v. 
P. R. Park Laboratories, Inc. 

1521537, H. W. Houghton, Fumigant and 
process of fumigation, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. 2917-K, Safety Fumi- 
gant & Chemical Co., et al., v. J. J. Reid, 
et al. Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 14, 
1931. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C., 
N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 535, A. B. Dick 
Co. v. J. H. Harland Co, Consent decree 
sustaining validity (notice Sept. 29, 1931). 
Same, D. C., M. D. Tenn. (Nashville), Doc. 
E 387, A. B. Dick Co. v. McQuiddy Printing 
Co. Patent held infringed (notice Sept. 30, 
1931) 

1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device for 
motor vehicles, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. E 3039-K, Rotary Lift Co., 
et al.. v. J. R. Wade. Claims 2, 3, 7 and 8 
held valid and infringed Oct. 16, 1931. 

1575239, C. L. Walker, Method of counter- 
balancing engine main shafts, D. C.. N. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 1714-8, C. L. 
Walker v. Don Lee, Inc. Claims 1 to 4, in- 


. C. Dela.. Doc. E 484, The Chemical 
Foundation, Inc. v. The Ault & Wiborg Co., 
Consent decree dismissing bill Sept. 


741029, Gley & Siebert, Red azo dye lake, | 
rs | 


et al 
5, 1931. sini ‘til 
908125, F. C. Overbury, aking shingle- 
on and blanks therefor, 1410018, O. P. 
Kiracofe, Roofing machine, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 4404, The Flintkote Co. v. National 
Asbestos Mfg. Co. Patent 908125 held valid 
and infringed, patent 1410018 held valid but 
not infringed Oct. 10, 1931. ; nee 
1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubes, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. E 2184, Electrical 
roducts Corp. v. Northern Lights, Inc., et 
al. Dismissed for want of prosecution Sept. 
14, 1931. Same, filed Oct. 5, 1931, D. C., W. 


Steinman, Antifrost device 
(St. Paul), Doc. 
Co. v. No Frost 
Dismissed July 22, 
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‘Hearing of Oral Arguments 
In Cases on Its Call to Con- 
tinue Following Three- 
week Recess 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will reconvene on Nov. 23, after a three- 
week$ recess, and resume the hearing of 
oral arguments in cases on its call. The 
court will not be in session, according to 
| information made available at the clerk’s 
office, on Nov. 26 and 27. 


A list of cases set for hearing before 
the court, during the week of Nov. 23, 
has been prepared in the office of the 
clerk of the court. This list. subject to 
change and correction to conform to the 
disposition of cascs made by the court and 
the action of counsel therein, follows: 

No. 328. Lias et al. v. United States. 

No. 374. Blockburger v. United States. 

No. 393. Dunn y. United States. 

No. 130. Denver and Rio Grande Western 
R. R. Co. et al. v. Terte, Judge, etc. 

No. 498. Transit Commission and State 
ef New_York et al. v. United States, Long 
Island R. R. Co. et al. 

No. 184. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
v. Morrissett, State Tax Commissioner, etc, 

No. 62 American Hide and Leather Co. 
v. United States 

No. 63. Hodge Drive-It-Yourself Co. et al, 
v. City of Cincinnati et al 

No. 71 Keating, Receiver, of Taxes, 
v. Public National Bank of New York. 


No. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corp. 
Bright, Mayor, et- al 

No. 77. Chapel State Theater Co. v. Hooper, 
etc. 

No. 79. 
Co. v. 
al 

No. 84. Mathews et al. v. Rodgers et al. 

Nos. 86-7. Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Ry. 
Co. v. Churchill, Adm., etc. 

No. 88. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et 
al. v. United States, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, et al. 


ete, 


Vv. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Industrial Commission of Illinois et 


Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. Patent 
held valid and infringed Oct. 6, 1931. 

1723729, M. Goldberg. Applique fabric, D. 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/397, M. Goldberg 
(Dormont Co.) v. M. Orloff et al. Injunc- 
tion granted (notice Sept. 26. 1931). Doc. 
E 56/91. M. Goldberg (Dormont Co.) v. A. 
Sharkey (Perforated Pattern Co.). Decree 
as above. 

1725500, V. P. Writer. Tam pressing ma- 
chine, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/174, An- 
derson & Writer Corp. v. Hanky Beret, Inc., 
1 Consent decree for plaintiff Oct. 22, 

1. 

1725787. G. H. Ellis, Building construction, 

. C. Minn. (Minneapolis). Doc. 1679, 
The Insulite Co. v. Reserve Supply Cg. Dis- 
missed for want of equity Oct. 2. 1931 

1730645, R. G. Cory, Building structure, 
filed Oct. 22, 1931. D. C., S. D. N. Doc. 
E 62/316, R. G. & W. M. Cory, Inc., v. The 
Port of New York Authority et al. 

1750251. J. M. Young, Combination tear- 
ing strip and friction closure can, D. C, 
Del., Doc. FE 786. American Can Co. v. J. B. 
oC. Dismissed for want of equity Sept. 1, 

31. 

1752711, N. Tatham, Scale, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E R-37-M. N, 
Tatham v. L. H. Stark (Ideal Weighing Ma- 
chine Co.) et al. Consent decree for dis- 
missal Sept. 28. 1931. 

1754375, A. H. Sturges, 


sliding type, filed Oct. 2, 


1931, D. C. Nebr. 
(Omaha), Doc. —, A. H. Sturges v. Child 
Saving Institute. 


1800627, F. P. Heck, Motion picture screen 
and frame, filed Oct. 5, 1931, D. C., S. D. N, 
Y., Doc. E 62/183, The Da-Lite Screen Co. v. 
Motion Picture Screen Corp. of N. Y. 

1801128, A. E. Waller, Finding for a clasp, 
filed Oct. 8, 1931. D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe, 
E 62/225, A. E. Waller v. M. Sonshine, Inc. 

1807352, S. Tanger, Radiator enclosure, 
filed Oct. 6, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doe, 
E 62/198, Universal Radiator Products Co., 
eae v. Craftsman Radiator Enclosure Co., 


Fire escape of 


ne. 

1824494, C. A. Olson, Cylinder edge dress- 
ing tool, filed Oct. 1, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
W. Div., Doc. E 1200, Lisle Corp. v. The Hall 


Mig. Co. 
e. 15278, I. Langmuir. Electron discharge 
apparatus. D. C., S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 46/307, 
Radio Corp. of America, et al., v. Gold Seal 
Electrical Co. Inc. Consent and order of 
discontinuance (notice Sept. 28, 1931). 

Re. 16157. J. C. Hinshaw, Trailer truck, 
D. C., N. D, Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2209. Mer- 
cury Mfg. Co. v. The Ohio Galvanizing Co, 
as on mandate, bill dismissed Sept. 21, 

Dec. 79235, M. R. Lehman. Stove casing, 
filed Oct. 22, 1931, D. C., E. D. Ill. (East St. 
Louis), Doc. 4488, Orbon Stove Co. v. Siegler 
Enamel Range Co. 

Des. 81369, L. E. Baer. Collar holder, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/79, Baer & Wilde Co. 
v. M. 8. Goldstein, et al. (Goldstein & 
Greenberg) Consent decree for plaintiff 
(notice Sent. 29, 1931). 

Des. 83883, S. Troy. Woman's shoe, filed 
Oct. 8, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 62/226, 
S. Troy, et al., v. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc. 

Des. 83980. D. Lewis, Ladies’ handbag. D. 
c.. S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 59/290. N. Lewis 
Wholesale Corp. v. R. M. Sommer, Inc. 
Gensens decree for plaintiff (notice Oct. 16, 

zt), 


The History of 
Every Seven Days 


WAR - PEACE - STATESMANSHIP 
COMMERCE - SCIENCE - POLITICS 


Anything and everything of importance that has oc- 
curred anywhere and everywhere during the last week 
is recorded clearly and concisely in a review and digest 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 

















California Law 
On Compensation 


Private Leasing Is Suggested 
For Muscle Shoals Operation 





Invalid in Part Commission Advises Creation of Nonprofit 


Provision of the Statute on. 
Allowance for Injury to 
‘Artificial Member’ Is 


Ruled Unconstitutional 





San Francisco, Catir. 
Paciric INDEMNITY COMPANY 
v. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF CALI- 
FORNIA ET AL. 
California Supreme Court. 
No. S. F. 14251. 
Application for certiorari to review order 
of Industrial Accident Commission. 
Bronson, Bronson & SLaAveN; Haroip R. 
McKinnon for petitioner; A. I; Town- 
senpd for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 30, 1931 


Preston, J.—This proceeding challenges 
the constitutionality of the last phrase 
(as italicized) added by the amendment 
of 1919 to the first sentence of section 3, 
subdivision 4, of the Workmen's Compen- 
Sation Act of this State (Stats. 1917, chap. 
586; Stats. 1919, chap. 471, p. 910), read- 
ing as follows: ‘‘The term ‘injury’, as used 
in this act, shall include any injury or 
disease arising out of the employment in- 
cluding injuries to artificial members. 
* * *" In other words, the sole question 
here presented is whether the Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction to make an award 
for injury to an artificial limb of an em- 
ploye. As the phrase under attack is 
clearly severable from all other portions of 
the statute, a successful assault against 
it does no violence to any of the remain- 
ing language employed in said act. 


Facts in Case Undisputed 


The facts are undisputed: Respondent 
Driscoll was employed by petitioner as a 
teamster. In the course of his duties, his 
team shied; he lost his balance, catching 
his artificial leg between the footboard ana 
seat and breaking it beyond repair. He 
was otherwise unhurt, but was unable to 
continue work without said leg and had 
no funds to buy a new one. The Industrial 
Accident Commission, atter hearing the 
cause, made its findings and order award- 
ing said employe accrued temporary total 
disability from May 9, 1930, to Oct. 1, 1930, 
in tne sum of $383.44 and the further sum 
of 319.45 a week to continue indefinitely 
until termination of disability or trurther 
order of the Commission; further award- 
ing said employe “medical treatment to 
cu.e and relieve from the effects of said 
injury. 

NO medical treatment, of course, can 
cure and relieve a wooden leg broken be- 
yond repair; the effect of the order, there- 
fore, was to either compel pecitioner to 
buy said respondent a new leg or else con- 
tinue to make weekly disability payments 
to him tor an indefinite period. Petitioner, 
therefore, instituted tnis proceeding to 
have said order reviewed and, if possible, 
annulled; as above stated, it must stand 
or fall upon our determination of the issue 
of constitutionality of said provision. 


Source of Authority 


The sole source of authority in the 
Legislature to confer judicial power upon 
the Industrial Accident Commission is de- 
rived from section 21 of Article XX of 
the Constitution, as amended in 1918 
(Yosemite Lumber Co. v. I. A. C., 187 
Calif. 774; Commercial Casualty Co. v. 
I. A. C., 81 Calif. Dec. 43), the pertinent 
portions of which read as follows: “The 
Legislature is hereby expressly vested with 
plenary power to create and enforce 
&@ complete system of workmen's compen- 
sation * * and in that benalf to create 
ana enforce a liability on the part of any 
or all persons to compensate any or a.l 
of their workmen tor injury or disability 
* * * incurred or susiained by said work- 
men. * * * A complete system of work- 
mens compensation includes adequate pro- 
visions for the comtort * and general 
welfare of any and all workmen * * * to 
the extent o1 relieving from the conse- 
quences of any injury incurred or 
sustained by workmen * * * also * * * 
fuil provision for such medical * * ond 
other remedial treatment as is requisite 
to cure and rei.eve irom the effects oi such 
injury. * *" (Emphasis ours.) 

at 1s plain from the above provision that 
the limitation of power under the act and 
its sole purpose is to compensate workmen 
for injury or disability incurred or sus- 
ta.ned by them—not for injury sustained 
by their personal property. The words 
“injury or disability” are both used in the 
sense of injury to or disability of the 
person or natural body, that is the living 
body of the workman (see City and County 
of San Francisco yv. I. A. C., 183 Calif. 
273), due to sustaining or incurring in- 
dustrial accident or disease. This is clearly 
indicated by the history of the legisla- 
tion and authorities bearing upon the 
subject, an extended review of which is 
not essential here. An intent that power 
be granted to compensate workmen for 
injuries to their personal property is no- 
where to be found. 


Extensions of Provisions 


That a man’s artificial leg is his per- 
sonal property and not a part of his nat- 
ural living body can not be disputed. If, 
under the above provisions of the Consti- 
tution, power were conceded to compensate 
workmen under the act for injuries to or 
loss of such property, the jurisdiction of 
the Commission would be thereby enlarged 
to an unwarranted extent. If an em- 


@ ploye could recover for injury to an arti- 





ficial limb, what would prevent the ex- 
tension of this right to include other prop- 
erty injuries causing an equal inconven- 
ience; for instance, injuries to eyeglasses, 
false teeth, crutches, belts and trusses, or 
even perhaps clothing, tools or an auto- 
mobile, any of which might prevent re- 
sumption of employment pending replace- 
ment? To so widen the scope of the act 
would be a direct violation of said power 
conferred by the Constitution. 

It is true that section 9 (a) of the Com- 
pensation Act imposes a liability upon the 
employer to provide such medical and 
surgical treatment “including art:ficial 
members, as may reasonably be required 
to cure and relieve from the effects of the 
injury. * * But this is a different mat- 
ter. It is one thing to furnish an arti- 
ficial member in order to cure and re- 
lieve from the effects of an injury to a 
man’s natural body and another thing to 
furnish an artificial member to replace 
an injured artificial member damaged be- 
yond repair, no personal or bodily in- 
jury to the employe being involved. The 
former liability is proper (County of Los 
Angeles v. I. A. C.. 202 Calif. 439); the 
latter, for the reasons above set forth, can 
not be imposed under the present consti- 
tutional provisions. 


Completeness of System 

Respondent calls attention to the fact 
that the Legislature is invested with plen- 
ary power to create and enforce a com- 
plete system of workmen's compensation 
and pleads that to deny relief in this case 
is to render our system of workmen's com- 
pensation incomplete. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the word “complete” as used in 
the provision in question, is fully defined 
as including only a complete system for 
compensating workmen for injury sus- 
tained by them (not by their property). 

We believe that the above holding is 
in harmony with the prevailing rule on 
this subject. We know of no jurisdiction 
wherein provision is made to compensate 
workmen for injuries to artificial mem- 
bers. In the State of Colorado (London 
Guaranty, etc., v. Ind. Com., 249 Pac. 642), 
the issue was directly presented by an 


| Joint Resolution No. 38, approved March 


Corporation Controlled by Farmers 








The report of the Muscle Shoals Com-! fertilizer ingredients of greater concentra- 
mission was made public Nov. 19 by Pres-| tion, than those which are now generally 
ident Hoover. It recommends that the| sold to the farmer. 

Muscle Shoals properties be operated pri-| (b) Cooperative scientific research and 


marily for the production of fertilizer. | experimentation for the betterment of ag- 
Private operation is favored, with pref- | yjculture. 


erence given to farmers’ organizations. (c) Manufacture of chemicals. 
The renort follows in full text: 2. It is the definite conclusion of the 
To the President of the United States Commission that the foregoing public 


and to the Governors of the States of | benefits can best be obtained by private 

Tennessee and Alabama: operation under le°s~ contracts through 
The Muscle Shoals Commission has the competitive negotiations. 

honor or submitting this report of its| The Commission unanimously adopted 


the following recommendations: 

3. The enactment of the necessary en- 
abling legislation by Congress empowering 
the President or such agency as he may 
elect to negotiate and to conclude a lease 
contract for the United States properties 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and to supervise 
operations thereunder, for and on behaf 
of the United States. 


findings and conclusions: 

Acting upon the suggestion contained 
in the message from the President of the 
United States to the Senate dated March 
3, 1931, returning without approval Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 49, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Tennessee by Senate 


23, 1931, appointed three commissioners 
as representatives of the State of Ten- 
nessee to consult with any commission 
created by the State of Alabama and such 
other commission as the President might 
designate in connection with the consid- 
eration of the problem of utilizing the 
United States plants at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, for the purpose of quantity pro- 
duction of fertilizers and the development 
of the resources and industries of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

By House Joint Resolution No. 331, ap- 
proved June 30, 1931, the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama authorized the Gov- 
ernor to appoint three commissioners to 
represent the State of Alabama to con- 
sult with the commissioners appointed by 
the State of Tennessee and any similar 
commission which might be appointed by 
the President, for the consideration of 
the problem. 

Pursuant to the authority granted in 
H. J. Res. 331, the Governor of the State 
of Alabama appointed three commission- 
ers. 


Other Covenants 
For Contract Proposed 


4. In addition to usual and necessary 
covenants, the lease contract covering the 
properties should contain provisions giv- 
ing effect to the following terms: 

(a) Such power aS may be necessary, 
and such lands, buildings, fixtures and 
other equipment belonging to the nitrate 
plants as may be serviceable, will be used 
for making fertilizer and/or fertilizer in- 
gredients in form suitable for quantity 
production, or for home mixing, or for di- 
rect application to the soil 

(b) Fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients 
in form suitable for home mixing or for 
direct application to the soil, so produced, 
will be sold to farmers or their authorized 
purchasing agents under conditions pro- 
viding for equitable distribution and rea- 
sonable profit limitations. 

(c) All power necessary for the produc- 
tion of a required initial minimum amount 
of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients, and 
for the production of increasing amounts 
from time to time in response to reason- 
able market demands, and for the manu- 
facture of chemicals, should be guaran- 
teed and allocated for such purposes. 

(d) The lessee shall pay a fair and rea- 


Commission of Three 
Named by President 


In conformity with the foregoing, the 
President appointed a commission of threc 
members to meet with the commissioners 


appointed by the States of Alabama and sonable rental on mutually agreeable 
Tennessee, and on July 14. 1934, announced terms. - 
the Muscle Shoals Commission. (e) Up river development, including 


Cove Creek Dam, and equalization dam 
below Wilson Dam, to increase the rental 
in fair proportion to the benefits derived 
therefrom. 

(f) Term of lease shall be 50 years, with 
Boulder Dam clause on renegotiation as 
to rental 

5. In behalf 


The membership of the Muscle Shoals 
Commission is as follows: 

Representing National Farm Organiza- 
tions: Edward A. O'Neal, Chicago, Il., 
president, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

Representing the. State of Tennessee: 
Mercer Reynolds, Chattanooga, Tenn., J 
F. Porter, Columbia, Tenn.; R. L. Moore, 
Jellico, Tenn. 

Representing the State of Alabama: W 
F. McFarland, Florence, Ala.; Will Howard 
Smith, Prattville, Ala.; S. F. Hobbs, Selma, | 
Ala., chairman. 

Representing the War Department: 
Col. Harley B. Ferguson, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. A.; Col. Jos. I. McMullen, 
J.A.G.D. U.S.A 

By vote of the Commission at its first 
meeting on Aug. 3, 1931, Honorable S. F. 
Hobbs of Selma, Ala., was elected chair- 
man of the Commission. 


of the development of the 


Sound Economic 
Principles Considered ; 


The general scope of the inquiry by 
the Commission is outlined in section 124 
of the National Defense Act and the acts 
of the Legislatures of the States of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee enacted pursuant to 
the suggestion of the President, in his 
message to the Senate dated March 3, 
1931, which returned without approval 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 49. The pur- 
pose of the Commission has been to in- 
quire into the problem of applying the 
benefits available at the United States 
Plants at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, to ag- 
riculture and to consider the development 
of the resources of the Tennessee Valley 
in the interest of agriculture and industry. 

From the outset the Commission recog- 
nized the fact that any successful plan 
for the operation of the properties must 
be based upon sound economic principles. 
With that thought in mind, the Commis- 
sion assembled and considered all avail- 
able practical data relative to the en- 
gineering and industrial possibilities of the 
plants. Much authentic and valuable in- 
formation was gleaned from the reports 
of prior investigators, of which there have 
been many. Since there has been a very 
marked advance in the fertilizer, chemical, 
and power industries during the past 10 
years, it was necessary to make careful 
surveys of these industries to determine | 
the present existing situation. Additional 
surveys were made to obtain specific en- 
gineering data pertinent to the situation. 
Various technical experts in the industries 
concerned were consulted Since it is 
proposed that agriculture is to be the ben- 
eficiary of any plan, the advice of rep- 
representatives of farm organizations and 
agrononmists was sought. For the purpose 
of obtaining the views of individual farm- 
ers and small groups of farmers, public 
hearings were held in various cities of the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee. These | 
meetings were well attended and much 
basic information was obtained. 

Through the press and the mail, the 
general public and all industrial organi- 
zations which might be interested were 
solicited to submit bids and _ proposals 
for the operation or disposition of the 
properties. Eight bids and proposals were 
obtained from this source and while they 
evidenced careful thoug#i and serious in- 
tention, none was sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant the endorsement of the Com- 
mission. 





Conclusions Reached 
By the Commission 


From the mass of information obtained | 
from various sources ahd from a careful] 
consideration of the views of representa- 
tives of various enterpzises including farm | 






organizations, fertilizer and chemical! in- 
dustries and those dealing with raw ma-| 
terial incident to fer zer and chemical | 
fields and from exhaustive studies by ex- | | 
perts, the Commission unanimously) ar- | 
rived at the following conclusions | 
1. It is economically, feasible and desir- | 


able to use and operate the Muscle Shoals 
properties for fhe following purposes 

(a) Primarily for quantity production 
of types of commercial fertilizer and (or) 


award to a claimant for accidental in- 
jury to his wooden leg. By the following 
brief but positive statements the court 
made auick disposition of the case: “Com- | 
pensation can be awarded for personal in- 


juries only * which means injury to 
the person (citing numerous cases) A| 
wooden leg is a man’s property, not part | 
of his person and no compensation can 


be awarded for its injury.’ | 
It follows that, in attempting to confer | 
upon the Commission authority to enter- | 






tain this proceeding. said phrase of sec- 
tion 3, subdivision 4, to-wit: “including 
injuries to artificial members”, is void 
as beyond tl ower of the Legislature to 








enact it, although its unconstitutionality 
does not affect the validity of any of the 
remaining portions of the act; therefore, 
in so taking jurisdiction over an injury | 
to an artificial member. the Commission | 
exceeded its judicial power as limited by | 
the Constitution and its award in favor 
of said respondent must be and it is hereby 
annulled. 

We Concur: SHENK, J., Ricuarps, J., 
Curtis, J. 


(The dissenting opinion is this case 
by Langdon, J., in which Waste, C. J., 
and Seawall, J., concur, will be printed 


| im full text in the issue of Nov. 21.) | 





‘ 





Tennessee Valley, there should be author- 
ity to sell or use surplus Muscle Shoals 
wore? and to sell or dispose of, on an 
equitable basis, surplus power at the 
switchboard; States, counties, municipali- 
ties and chemical operations to have pref- 
erence; the remainder of such surplus 
power shall be subject to recall on rea- 
ee notice for the purposes above 
named. 


6. Power rentals accuring to the United 
| States and proceeds from lease or sale of 
surplus property should be expended, not 


investigation, under the direction of a 
Board to be named from organized agri- 
culture, and not exceeding 75 per cent for 
the creation of a revolving fund for the 
operation and financing of the purchase 
and storage of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terial, and the development of better 
methods of manufacture and distribution 
of fertilizer by a farmers cooperative, rep- 
resenting national farm organizations. Any 


surplus of funds not needed for such op-| 
erations will be applied to the Wilson Dam | 


share of the amortization of the cost of 
Cove Creek Dam. 


7. Preference as a lessee should be ac- 
corded a corportation exclusively owned 
and controlled by organizations of farm- 
ers, operated without profit. 

8. Cove Creek Dam should be con- 
structed by the Government. 
tifled and recommended for the benefits 
to accrue to navigation, flood control and 


incidental power development there and | 
It would greatly | 


lat points downstream. 


enhance the value of Wilson Dam and} 


of other 


greatly encourage the buildin 
iver. The 


| high dams on the Tennessee 


/construction of Cove Creek Dam should | 
be begun immediately after the disposi- | 
tion, by lease or otherwise, of the Muscle | 


Shoals project has been authorized. 
Need of Recognizing 
Right of Recapture 


9. The right of recapture of the dams, 


involved in this report, at the termination 
of the lease or amortization period of 50 
years, by the States of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama preferably, should be recognized, un- 
der the terms of existing laws. 


10. In the opinion ot the Commission, 
based upon careful study and survey, if 
such enabling legéslation is enacted by 
Congress such a contract will be readily 
negotiable, at a fai: and reasonable rental, 
and the benefits to agriculture to be de- 
rived therefrom would be immeasurable. 

The publication of all of the informa- 
tion which was made available and con- 
sidered by the Commission in arriving at 
its conclusions would be very voluminous, 
It is believed, however, that the public 
might be interested in a part of that 
record information. Accordingly, the 
Commission proposes to publish a booklet 
setting forth certain ocumentary and 


other evidence pertinent to the solution | 


of the problem Some parts of this evi- 
dence received the endorsement of the 
Commission and other parts did not. 
(Signed) S. F. Hobbs, chairman; Edward 
A. O'Neal H. B. Ferguson, Jos. I. McMul- 
len, Mercer Reynolds, J. F. Porter, R. L. 


| Moore, W. F. McFarland, Wm. Howard | stock is preferred over the Class B common 


Smith. 
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exceeding 25 per cent for research and! 


This is jus-| 


creased to $23,000,000 par value consisting Of case, the holders of the common stock only 
80,000 shares of common and 150,000 shares Of | shall have the right to subscribe for any 
preferred stock. } stich issue or increase or any 

+ + + and there shall be inserted in every 

" " 7 , certificate issued by the company, 
{| ee the preferred stock given voting ment that the acceptance of 
| A. The certificate of incorporation provided | 8H@ll be deemed a waiver of any 
“ } : the holder, except as aforesaid, 
| the preferred stockholders shall have no vot- 4 ai Ds 2 
ling power whatsoever, nor shall they be en- | fl any issue, or increase of capital 
| é a ‘ ; After the change in_ classification, 
| titled to notice of any meeting of the stock- 
holders for any purpose whatsoever.” amended certificate of incorporation 
e : tained similar provisions with reference 





— 





Transfer of Utility Securities 
In Louisville Field Described 


‘Transcript of Testimony Deals With Purchase 





Of Interest in Operating Concerns 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 9 by Andrew 
W. Wilcox, eraminer of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in | 
the issue of Nov. 17, continued Nov. !' 
18 and 19, and proceeds as follows: 


for share. 
sets. 
rights. 


+ > > 


corporation contain with 


Q. What were these companies. control of 
which was taken by Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company (Delaware)? 

A. They were vtility companies that served 
Louisville, Ky., with electricity and gas, and 
companies that held the voting control of 
those utility companies at that time 

Q@. The control of the Madison Light & 
Power Company was obtained early in 1924? 
What amount of capital stock was orig- 
inally authorized and of what kinds did it 
consist? 

A. The total authorized capital stock was 
originally $18,000,000 par value, and was di- | 
vided into 60,000 shares of common stock and 
| 120,000 shares of preferred stock, both of par 
value of $100 per share. On July 28, 1913, the | 
amount of authorized capital stock was in- | 


time? 


for any lawful consideration, 
issued common 
of such common stock for any 
sideration other than cash, 


nor the holders of 


such issue or increase, and the 
directors may from time to 
of any unissued common stoc 


increase of such stock for cash, 


Q. Then, the sole voting powers resided in 
the holders of the common 
right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Was a change made in the classification 
of the company's capital stock in June, 1923? 
If so, what was the change? 

A. In June, 1925, the company changed the 
classification of its capital stock and con- 
verted the 109,070 shares of preferred stock 
|then outstanding into 436,280 shares of new 
Class A common stock, without par value; 
and it converted the 64,489 shares of common 
stock then outstanding into 257.956 shares of A. 
new Class B common stock, without par value. | 
The amendment to the certificate of incorpo- 
ration authorized the issuance of 800,000 
shares of Class A stock and of 500,000 shares 
of Class B common stock. 


® * 2 4 


Q. What were the important rights attach- 
ing to the Class A common stock 


shares; is that 


+ + + 


(Delaware)? 
31, 
owned 


tric Company 
A. On Dec. 
tric Company 279,907 
B common stock, 
voting power. 
Q. What is 


Text Exhibit 2 


isville Gas 
as of Dec 
Q. What 


& Electric Company 
31, 1906. to 1928 


was the total book 


| little under $17,370,000 
of Dec. 31 


1928? A. $22,151,063.06. 


isville Gas 


A. The Class A common stock is preferred | Hye’ 4 ae Electric Company 
over the Class B common stock as to each | PSC: sl. Is 
A. They consisted solely 


| quarterly dividend at the annual rate of $1.50 | 
per share, and, after the Class B common 

stock has received the same dividend per 

share, the Class A and Class B common stocks | Q 
participate equally and ratably. share for 
share, up to an additional 50 cents per share 
and thereafter the Class A common stock ts 


investments being $17,358.742.48 


acquired in 1913. What 


| entitled to dividends in the ratio of 25 cents and ee, amount 
er share for each $1 per share paid on the ae ines. ecnaated of common 
lass B common stock. The Class A common Louisville Gas & Electric 


| stock to the extent of $25 per share in the {Continued on 


Pure food, pure milk, pure water— 
in all the things you eat or drink, 
you want absolute purity. 


Purity counts 


in cigarettes, too 


© 1931, Liccert & Mrzns Tosacco Co. 





Making cigarettes as pure as they can be 
made is our business. And it’s your bus- 
iness, too—because you smoke them. 


All the materials that go into the making of 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes are tested again and 
again by expert research chemists to see that they 
are absolutely clean and pure. Just like the things 
you eat or drink. 

The tobacco is pure. The right kind—mild, 
sweet and ripe! Handled throughout by the 


most modern machinery. 


The paper is pure. Clean. White. The best 


cigarette paper that money can buy. 


There is cleanliness in every step of CHESTER- 
Old-fashioned 


have been discarded, and CHESTERFIELDs are 


FIELD’S manufacture. methods 
made and packed in modern sanitary factories 
where even the air is washed, and changed every 


four-and-one-half minutes. 


Every day more men and women are chang- 
ing to CuEsTERFIELD. And changing for good! 
Four big reasons clinch the choice: Milder— 


Taste Better— Pure— Satis/y. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








distribution of assets in the event of liquide- 
tion, and after the Clsas B common stock has 
received the same amount per share, the two 
| classes participate equally and ratably, share 
in the distribution of further as- 
Class A common stock has no voting 


Q. What provision did the certificate of in- 
reference 
rights of existing stockholders to subscribe 
for additional shares of stock when such ad- 
ditional shares would be issued from time to 


A. The certificate provided as follows: 

“The board of directors may from time to 
time dispose of any unissued preferred stock 
and of any increase of such preferred stock 
or of any 
stock and of any 
lawful 
and tn any 
| case neither the holders of the preferred stock 
the common stock shall 
have any right to subscribe for any part of 


time dispose 
and of any) 
and in such 


part thereof, 


the certificate 


to subscribe 


the Class A and the Class B common stocks. 


Q. Who controls the Louisville Gas & Elec- 


1929, Standard Gas & Elec- 
shares, 
93 per cent of the outstanding shares of Class 
in which resided the sole 


within your re- 
port, Exhibit 4968, designed to show? 

It represents the balance sheets of Lou- 
(Delaware) 
inclusive 

value of as- 
sets of the company on Dec. 31, 1916? 


Q. What was the total book value of assets | 


Q. Of what did the capital assets of Lou- 
consist on 


of investments in 
affiliated companies, the book value of those 


I see in Text Exhibit 3 within Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit 4969 a group of nine items of 
securities that were indicated as having been 
were those securities | 
of consideration 


Company (Ken-|manded it pay the fee of Leon Hirsh, 


Page 9, Column 1.) 





Three Oklahoma 


| 
| 


Subsidiaries Cut 
_ Gas Service Rate 


Reduction Made Voluntarily, 
Thus Saving Litigation 
Costs, Governor Murray 
Announces 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 19. 


| Governor Murray has announced that 
three subsidiaries of the Cities Service 
companies operating in 14 northeastern 
Oklahoma cities and towns voluntarily 
have agreed to reductions in the rates for 
natural-gas_ services. 

Paul A. Walker, chairman of the State 
Corporation Commission, estimated the 
|rate reductions will benefit 8,000 custom- 
ers by $135,000 annually. 

The reduced rates, effective with service 
for November, were announced for the 
Bartlesville Gas & Electric Co., the Union 
Public Service Co., and the Consumers Gas 
Company. 

“The public will recall,” Governor Mur- 
ray said, “that there has been pending 
| with the State Corporation Commission 
a suit to reduce the rates on Cities Serv- 
ice companies which operate, for the most 
part, in the various towns of northeastern 
Oklahoma, where their charges run on 
an average of $1 a 1,000 cubic feet, begin- 
ning with $2 or more per 1,000 cubic feet 
for gas. 

“I stepped in several months ago to aid 
the Commission, and to use other and fur- 
ther methods through the courts, which 
was essential, to aid in bringing the com- 
pany down in its rates. 

“In pursuance thereto, I put some se- 
cret service men working parallel with the 
auditors of the Corporation Commission, 
and employed Leon Hirsh to take charge 
of the work. 

“The company finally agreed that it 
would voluntarily make the rate of $1 for 
the first 1,000 cubic feet, and 45 cents for 
the thousands in the next bracket, to as 
low as 35 cents for industrial purposes. 
This rate goes into effect beginning with 
this month. 


Further Inquiry 
“Two members of the Commission— 
| Messrs. Walker and Childers—are ac- 
uainted with all the transactions, and 
they agreed with me this settlement 
should be made so the rate would go into 
| effect at once for the benefit of the towns 
this Winter, but further investigation 
/on the part of the Commission will con- 
| tinue to ascertain whether a lower rate is 


| to be obtained. 
| “After the company had made its 
osition, and refused to go lower, 


rop- 
de- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Action Is A 
To Bar Tobacco 


Federal Publication Lists and 


From Sumatra = (!*ifies Au Seagoing 


Merchant Ships 


Representative T re a d way 
Advocates Presidential In- 


7 


| Railways Submit Plan to Distribute 
Proposed Higher Rates to Weak Lines 


Creation of ‘Railway Credit Corporation’ Is Suggested to 
Grant Loans to Needy Carriers From Fund Developed From 


sked ~ |Facts on Shi P pin g 
Compiled Monthly 





‘Rulings Announced Shi 


In Railroad Cases 


—= 


p Construction 
At Highest Point 


| Since War Period 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ! 
on Nov. 19 made public decisions in rate| 
‘and finance cases, which are summarized | 


Reports Made to _ Interstate 
| Commerce Commission by 

| Examiners Listed 

| 


“American Documented Seagoing Mer- 
chant Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and 
Over,” issued monthly by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, 1S 


In Fiscal Year 1.302 Cargo 


vocation of Provisions of 
Tariff Statute 


a convenient and reliable source of cur- 
rent information on American shipping 
and has proven to be of value to those 
interested in the American Merchant Ma- 


lrine, according to A. J. Tyrer, Commis- 


Presidential invocation of the provisions 
of section 337 of the tariff act, paragraph 
A, so as to exclude Sumatra tobacco from 
the United States after Jan. 1, 1932, is 
advocated by Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., a_ member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in correspondence he made pub- 
lic Nov. 19. The correspondence is be- 
tween himself and the Department of the 
Treasury and the_ directors of the New 
England Tobacco Growers Association, | 

The Treasury Department, under date | 
of Nov. 12, advised him that the Depart- 
ment of State reported that the Dutch 
Colonial Government will not longer per- 
mit the use of forced labor in the grow- 
ing of tobacco, and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury already has decided that 
Sumatra tobacco should be_ introduced 
into this country for the benefit of Ameri- 
an producers and consumers. 

z (This decision was announced by the 
Treasury Department on Oct. 31 and was 
published in the issue of Nov. 2). ae! 

Representative Treadway, in reply. in 
a letter to the Treasury, reminded that 
the Department's ruling was that there 
was not sufficient wrapper tobacco avail- 
able and he wanted the Department’s fig- 
ures checked up by an analysis; that the 
feference to abandonment of forced labor 
‘n Sumatra was qualified by the expres- 
sion “will” no longer permit forced labor 
and that certainly the 1931 Sumatra crop 
should not be admitted, pending refuting 
of the figures as to quantity of Sumtra 
wrapper available. 

Mr. Lowman’s Letter 

The letter of Seymour Lowman, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, to Mr. 
Treadway follows in full text: | 

“My dear Congressman: Your letter to 
Undersecretary Mills, with reference to 
the exclusion of Sumatra tobacco after 
Jan. 1, 1932, on the ground that it was 
grown by forced labor under penal sanc- 
tion, has been referred to me for at-| 
tention. Mr. Mills has been absent from | 
the office now for several days on ac- | 
count of an indisposition. 

“The question to which you refer has}| 
become more or less academic in view, 
of advices received by us_ through the | 
State Department to the effect that the | 
Dutch Colonial Government will no longer 
permit the use of forced labor in the 
growing of tobacco. : 

“T am not familiar with your conver- 
sation with Undersecretary Mills, but I do 
wish to assure you that very careful con- 
sideration was given to this subject and 
the Connecticut Valley growers were given 
every opportunity to present their side of 
the case. Their organization was repre- 
sented by Judge Hartman, of New York 
City, and they were permitted to file a 
supplemental brief fully setting out their 
views with regard to the supply of Suma- 
tra tobacco available in this country, and 
also the possibility of substituting Con- 
necticut leaf for Sumatra tobacco, to be 
used aS wrappers. The tobacco growers 
of Florida and other sections of the South 
were also given an opportunity to present | 
their views in opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Sumtara leaf. Some manufac- 
turers and American growers of filler to- 
bacco were also heard, who advocated the 
introduction of Sumatra tobacco in order 
to support their business interests. We 
had a very careful investigation made of 
conditions, and I feel quite sure that the 
Bureau of Customs acted entirely in good 
faith in the matter. : 

“It would be impossible to comply with 
the last clause of your letter, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury already has made 
his findings in this matter, in which it is 
held that Sumatra tobacco should be in-| 
troduced for the benefit of American pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

“Your letter will be brought to Mr. Mills’ 
attention when he returns to his official 
duties.” : 

Representative Treadway’s letter in re- 
ply to Mr. Lowman follows in full text: 

Mr. Treadway’s Reply 

“My dear Mr. Lowman: I beg to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of Nov. 
12 in reply to one I addressed to Under- 
secretary Mills with reference to exclusion 
of Sumatra tobacco after Jan. 1, 1932. 

“I dislike to trouble the Department 
with a matter which you state has been 
settled by the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but I feel there are certain 
views of it deserving further attention. 

“First: In effect the ruling of the De- 
partment was that there was not sufficient 
quantity of wrapper tobacco available for 
the consumptive needs of this country. 
This decision was rendered from the analy- 
sis made of the figures in the brief, and 
the decision was rendered not on the ques- 
tion of forced labor on Sumatra but on 
the quantity. My argument to Mr. Mills 
was as covered in my letter to him that 
the tobacco people never saw the figures 
upon which this decision was rendered. 
I definitely asked for permission to have 
the figures analyzed, but it was not per- 
mitted. 

“Second: Your statement that the 
Treasury through the State Department 
had been advised ‘To the effect that the 
Dutch Colonial Government will no longer 
permit the use of forced labor in the grow- 
ing of tobacco.’ Permit me to emphasize 
the word will.’ 

“So far as I know it has always been 
admitted that the 1931 crop, now ready 
for shipment to this country, has been 
grown by forced labor. Therefore, if the 
tobacco growers of my district and Con- 
necticut can, which they claim they can 
do, refute the figures as to quantity, it 
is apparent that certainly the 1931 crop 
should not be admitted even under the 
present representation of the Dutch Col- 
onial Government. 

YAs the findings of the Secretary of 
the Treasury are not operative until after 
Jan. 1, 1932, I still maintain that out of 
consideration to the tobacco growers of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts this de- 
cision should be temporarily reconsid- 
ered. Unless the findings are temporarily 
set aside I am aware that the growers 
contemplate some form of appeal.” 

Letter to Tobacco Growers 

Mr. Treadway’s letter to the New Eng- 
land Tobacco Growers Association follows 
in full text: 

Gentlemen:—In pursuance of our con- 
versation today relative to .the adverse 
finding of the Treasury Department on 
Sumatra Tobacco, as outlined in letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury dated Oct. 
31, I beg to offer the following suggestions. | 

The Treasury finding is based upon al- | 
leged lack of quantity to meet the con- 
sumptive demand of the United States as} 
provided in Section 307 of tariff act. 

I am convinced that the association of 
which you are directors can successfully 
refute those figures if given an opportu- 
nity. You will 1ecall that I wrote to 
Secretary Mills asking that the associa- 
tion be given that privilege. I am today 
in receipt of letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary Lowman in which he states that it 
is impossible to comply with this request, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury already 
has made his finding. I am writing As- 
sistant Secretary Lowman again urging 


that the finding be temporarily set aside. | 


and that an opportunity for refutation be 
accorded the association of which you are 
directors. 

Officers of your association, as well as 
many growers, are residents of the State 
of Connecticut. United States 
Bingham and Walcott have both been 
greatly interested in this matter. It would 
appear to me that in addition to their 
ersonal relationship with President 

oover they would be justified under the 


{and cutting of publicly owned timber, (2) 


Senators | 


sioner. 

This publication gives a complete list 
of the seagoing merchant vessels of the 
United States, of 500 gross tons and over, 
as of the date of its issue. All major 
facts concerning each vessel are presented 
in a concise and understandable manner. 
These include rig, service, tonnage (gross, 
net and dead weight), speed, and year of 
build of the vessels as well as the name 
and address of the owner. 

There are separate lists. of passenger 
and tank vessels, steam and motor ships 
of 10 knots and over, vessels having load 
lines, vessels whose mames have been 
changed ‘showing all former names), and 
the American seagoing fleets of 50,000 
gross tons and over. ; 

In addition to the above, there are vari- 
ous world statistics covering tonnage, idle 
vessels, oil burners, launchings, construc- 
tions and losses, and Panama and Suez 
Canal statistics, as well as tables of dis- 
tances in nautical miles between the prin- 
cipal American and foreign ports. 

This might be considered a bimonthly 
publication as it is kept current by a 
supplement, issued during the month, 
which gives the names and all pertinent | 
information concerning the vessels added 
to or removed from the seagoing list sub- 
sequent to the last regular issue.—Jssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Conservation Board 
To Study Stabilization 
Of Forest Industries 


Public and Private Action 
Recommended by Special 


Committees Will Receive 


Consideration 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


and “Forest Taxation.” The _ respective 
reports dealt with (1) the acquisition, sale 


means of promoting economic perpetua- 
tion of the forests and forest industries 
through sustained yield forest manage- 
ment, and (3) Federal and State tax laws | 
in relation to timber growing and conser- | 
vation. 

The advisory subcommittees’ reports 
will be taken under advisement by mem- | 
bers of the Timber Conservation Board at | 
a specially called meeting in Washington 
on Nov. 25, according to Ripley Bowman, | 
secretary of the Board. These findings 
will be used in drawing up the Board's | 
recommended program of public and pri- 
vate action to establish and maintain an 
economic balance between proguction and | 
consumption of forest product§ and a uni- | 
fied plan of forest conservation, it was | 
said. 

Dr. Henry S. Graves, dean of the School 
of Forestry, Yale University, as chairman | 
of the subcommittee on publicly owned | 
timber, discussed policies concerning the | 
administration of commercial timbér un- 
der Government control. He citied pro- 
posed changes in methods of administrat- 
ing revenues from national forests, and 
also upon policies governing the acquisi- | 
tion of timber, its cutting and sale, which 
were made a part of his subcommittee’s 
report to the Board. 

Maj. David T. Mason, manager of the 
Western Pine Association, Portland, Oreg., | 
chairman of the sustained forest yield | 
subcommittee, outlined suggested means 
of assuming perpetuation of the Nation's | 
forest resources. The economic possi- | 
bilities of growing trees on a crop basis | 
were cited in the sustained yield report. | 

A discussion of Federal and State tax 
laws and policies as they affect the grow- 
ing of timber on a commercial basis was | 
presented by Dr. Fred Rogers Fairchild, 
chairman of the Forest Taxation Inquiry | 
of the United States Forest Service. Dr. | 
Fairchild is also chairman of the Timber | 
Conservation Board's advisory group sub- | 
committee on taxation, and presented the 
findings of this body. 

The recommendations of the various 
subcommittees were reported after more | 
than a year’s study of the respective sub- | 
jects. There are several other important | 
subcommittees whose reports will be sub- 
mitted later. 


Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Chief Forester, United | 


States Forest Service, is chairman of the 
Board's Advisory Committee. Its member- 
ship is made up of representatives of the 
forest industries, professional foresters, 
both in and out of the Government, 
prominent conservationists, and private 
and Government economic experts. 

The meetings of the advisory group 
were held Nov. 16 and Nov. 17. Members 
of the committee who attended were: 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Chairman, Forester, For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Dean. New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

Ovid Butler, Secretary, American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C 

Dr. S. T. Dana, School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, University of Michigan. 

Frederick M. Feiker, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington. D. C. 

Dr. Henry S. Graves, School 
Yale University 

George N., 
Pruyn & Co., Glen Falls 

Charles J. Rhoads 
Affairs. Washington 

J. W. Watzek Jr., 
Chicago, Tll 

E. T. Allen, Western 
vation Association, Portland, 

Laird Bell, Fisher, 
Marshall. Chicago, Ill 

Dr. Wilson Compton 
National Lumber Man 
Washington, D. C 

Dr. Fred R. Fairchild, Forest Service, Forest 
Taxation Inquiry, New Haven, Conn 

Thomas Gill, American Tree Association 
Washington, D. C. e 

David T. Mason, Manager, Western Pine 
Association, Portland, Ore 

Axel H. Oxholm, Director, 
mittee on Wood Utilization 
Commerce. Washington, D. C 

George W. Sisson Jr., Racquette River Pa- 
per Co., Potsdam, N. Y 

Cc. R. White, American 
eration, Ionia, N. Y. 

Others present were: 

Julian MceGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala. (representing J. G. McGowin, 
member of Advisory Committee). 

Franklin W. Reed, Secretary, 
American foresters, Washington 

Paul G. Redington. Chief, 
vey, Washington, D. C 
Conservation Board) 

L. D. Arnold, Assistant to Director of For- 
estry, Indian Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C 

M. W. Kreigh, Executive Assistant 
Conservation Board, Washington, D. C 

L. H. Peebles, Chief, Lumber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
(representing F. M. Feiker, member of Ad- 
visory Committee). 

R. E. Marsh, Executive 
Service, Washington, D. C 

J. P. Kinney, Director 
Service. Department of 
} ington, D. C 

Ripley Bowman 
vation Board, Washington 


of Forestry, 
Ostrander, President, 
N; ¥- 
Commissioner of Indian 
D. C 
Crossett-Watzek-Gates 


Finch, 


Forestry and Conser- 
Oreg 
Boyden, Bell, Boyd & 

Secretary-Manager, 
facturers Association, 


National Com- 
Department of 


Farm Bureau Fed- 


Society of 
Bc. 
Biological Sur- 


(member of Timber 


Assistant, 


of 
the 


Forestry, 


Interior, Wash- 


Secretary 
D 


Timber 
Cc 


Conser- 


| language contained in section 337 of the 
Tariff Act, paragraph A, to request him to 
invoke the provision of this section so 
that either a review could be had by the 
| Tariff Commission or the finding of the 
|Secretary of the Treasury could be re- 
' opened, 


| terms 


| thereto. 


Timber | 


Forest | 


Indian | 
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sary to carry out the plan, to be distrib- 
uted to certain ot the participating car- | 
riers as gratuities, and the other that 
|amounts may be treated as loans. In the 
'plan presented they are treated as loans. | 

It is respectfully submitted that to treat 
the amounts distributed as gratuities is 
in no sense a necessary part of the plan, 
or essential to the accomplishment of the 
Commission’s purpose. The Commission's 
essential purpose is to prevent, by means 
of the fund to be created, defaults in fixed 
charges and consequent financial dis-| 
turbances‘*and receiversnips. This can be 
done equally as effectively by treating the 
amount which each carrier receives from | 
the fund as a loan as it could be by treat-| 
ing it as a gratuity. It is obvious that to 
treat the advances as loans does not in 
any degree increase the amount of the in- 
debtedness of the recipient carrier. With) 
the amount received, it is to pay off and 
extinguish its indebtedness in another 
form to an amount exactly equal to the} 
/amount received. It simply changes the 
form of its indebtedness from an obliga- 
tion, which, unless satisfied, will result in 
a default of a fixed obligation, with the 
consequent menace of a receivership and 
foreclosure, into an obligation free from | 
these undesirable consequences. | 


Proposed Terms 


'Of Loans Discussed 


It is proposed to make the_ioans on | 

requiring the best available col- | 
lateral in each case, including, if required | 
by the Corporation (provided for in| 
the plan), the pledge of the amounts due 
or to become due an applicant on_ dis- 
tribution as provided in paragraph 14 of 
the plan and with discretion to the Cor- 
poration, in any case of important public | 
interest, to relax the requirements of this 
paragraph. The obligation of the re- 
cipient carrier will be to repay the amount 
borrowed at such time as may be agreed | 
upon between the applicant and the Cor-| 
poration, not exceeding two years, fixed) 
with due regard to the purposes of the plan,) 


and shall be renewable for an additional | 


| period of not exceeding two years, at the| 


In Per Car Charges 


discretion of the Corporation, and at alt 
events shall be repaid beiore declaring 
any dividend to its own stockholders, ex- | 
cept in cases where, by contract or other- | 


| wise, payment of a specific dividend as | 


a fixed charge is involved, which would, | 
if not paid, result in a default in respect | 
Certainly it is just that the} 
stockholders of the carrier earning the 
revenue by performing the service from 
which the fund arises, should be preferred ! 
in the ultimate disposition of it over the 
stockholders of the carrier which does not | 
earn it. | 

To treat advances from the fund as| 


;loans will relieve legal difficulties which 


are regarded as substantial by those re- | 
sponsible for the management of the car- 
riers and will remove serious obstacles in 
the way of carrying the plan into suc- | 
cessful operation. This will involve no 
disappointment of the Commission’s pur- 
pose, but rather will be in furtherance 
of it. It manifestly imposes no additional 
burden or charge upon shippers. 

3. Attention is respectfully called to that ! 
portion of the Commission’s report, on | 
page 580, which reads as follows: 

“The increases herein proposed should 
be accepted as an entirety. If, for com- 
petitive or other reasons, the carriers 
decrease any of the rates so increased, 
the amount of the decrease should be 
taken from the basic rates rather than 
from the earmarked increases provided 
herein.” 


Questions Arising 


From Rate Revision | 
It may be found that, for entirely sound 
and controlling economic reasons, the pro-| 
posed increases in certain of the rates 
cannot be maintained. To keep them at) 
the increased level may, in certain in-| 
stances, be found to prevent traffic from 
moving or to drive it to competing trans- 
portation agencies. In neither of these 
cases will the proposed funds be benefited 
by the increase. At the same time, the | 
carrier might be able to retain and move} 
the traffic at the lower level gf rates. In| 
that event, its position as a part of an} 
essential transportaion system would be} 
strengthened. If, however, it is required 
to pay into the fund the difference be- 
tween the revenue from the _ increased} 
rate and the revenue from the basic rate, 
out of its present—or, as designated in the 
report, out of ihe basic—rate, it would be 
{required to make the payment out of its; 
present revenues and _ contribute the 
amount to a fund to be used by others. 
|In that case, its position, as an essential 
transportation agency, would be weak-| 
/ened. This would involve a contribution 
/to other carriers of revenues not growing 
lout of increased rates, and would raise 
| practical, if not legal, questions which 
would be avoided by the elimination of 
this requirement. ; ae 
| To make this requirement clearly indi- 
cates that the Commission is endeavoring 
to prevent reductions in rates once ad- 
vanced, and thereby to prevent depletion 
of the fund, on the theory that a carrier 
may reduce its rate for an unjustifiable 
reason and consequently must suffer the 
| penalty imposed of making the reduction 
out of its basic rate. It is submitted that 
this loses sight of the fact that reduc- 
{tions may not only be justified but may 
be necessary. It is inevitable that for 
good and sufficient economic reasons cer- 
tain rates must be reduced. The Com- 
mission in its report clearly anticipates 
that the railroads, for their own protec- 
tion, will be compelled to make reduc- 
{tions. ‘To compel the carrier to make 
fpayments into the proposed fund out of 
revenues arising from present rates seems 
to be justified only if the reduction in 
|rates is improper, and to ignore the cases 
in which such reduction is necessary and 
inevitable. 





Provisions Regarding 


\Charges for Switching 
| It is accordingly respectfully submitted 
|that the provision herein referred to be 
}eliminated. Any improper reduction in 
}a rate once advanced can be prevented | 
by the Commission. 

4. Attention is called to the fact that 
|the text of the provision on page 589, 
|under the heading “Switching and Light- 
|ere Charges,” confines the power to make 
jincreases to charges for switching. It 
is not known whether lighterage charges 
| were inadvertently or purposely omitted. 
| It is respectfully submitted, however, that 


iNew Electric Schedules 
Announced for the Bronx 


ALBaNny, N. Y., Nov. 19. 

The Public Service Commission has just 
announced that as a result of negotiations 
with the Bronx Gas & Electric Co. new 
| electric rates will become effective Dec. 15 
which will reduce charges to electric con- 
}sumers in the Bronx about $300,000 an- 
nually. 

This means, the Commission stated, that 
the differential which has existed between 
electric rates in the Bronx Gas & Electric 
Co. territory and in Manhattan will be 
wiped out, and that residential and small 
commercial users will be served under the 
| same rates as now being charged in Man- 
|hattan, Brooklyn, Queens and in the 
| Borough of the Bronx west of the Bronx 
River. 


|It would create an arbitrary competitive 


Of Rates Asked 


Increase in Revenues 


lighterage charges should be included with 
switching charges, and that, in neither 
case, should there be included such of 


haul carrier. 


This exception is regarded as essential 
in order that, in instances where the road- 


haul carrier absorbs the terminal switch- | 


ing or lighterage charge, there be not im- 
posed upon it the necessity of paying the 
increased charge out of its present reve- 
nues. 

Inasmuch as _ the proposed increase is 
to apply to all switching charges, the 
clause, without the exception, would com- 
pel the road-haul carrier to shrink its 
individual revenues for the benefit of the 
fund even on classes of traffic on which 
an increase is not imposed. 

The obvious purpose of the Commission 
was to increase the revenues of the car- 
riers and not to apply the increase 
cases where, instead of additional revenue 
to them, there is, in fact, diminished rev- 
enue because of the absorption by the 
line-haul carrier of the increase in the 
switching charge and in the lighterage 
charge. 

5. On page 588 of the Appendix com- | 
modities of much importance are listed 
for increases in sums of $3 and $6 per} 
car, respectively. Different carriers have 
cars of different capacities. Some are sup- 
plied with large cars, and some only with 
smaller ones. If a charge is expressed in 
dollars per car, irrespective of the car's 
capacity, it would be inevitable that ship- 
pers will desire cars of the greatest ca- 
pacity or dimensions, and this would be 
to the serious disadvantage of carriers 
supplied only with the smaller equipment. 


advantage for those roads which have cars 
of exceptional size and capacity, and would | 
result in demands for the application of 
part-carload rates where two smaller cars 
are furnished by a carrier in lieu of the} 
larger one available from some other car- 
rier. There would thus result additional 
expense occasioned by unnecessary empty 


| the 


{is hereto attached. It is hereinafter re- 
|ferred to as the Corporation. 
2. All carriers by railroad or by water, 


such | these charges as are absorbed by the road |rates of which are subject to the juris- 


| diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|rate increases specified in the Appendix 
to the Commission’s report; and all such 
|carriers by railroad assenting to the plan 
as in the next succeeding paragraph pro- 
vided shall be participants in the plan 
as hereinafter indicated; but no carrier 
already in default as to its fixed charges, 
or which is in receivership, or which de- 
|rives less than 50 per cent of its revenues 
from freight transportation, and no car- 
|rier by water, shall either contribute to, 
or receive from, the fund any amount 
| whatever. The participants in the plan 
are hereinafter referred to as the partici- 


| pating carriers. 
in} 


Obligations of Carriers 
To Make Payments 


3. Any carrier eligible to participate, ex- 
cept as limited by the next preceding para- 
graph, shall, upon execution of its written 
assent to this plan, become and be a par- 
ticipating carrier hereunder and obligated 
to make payments into the fund in the 
amounts and at the times hereinafter 
specified, and shall thereby confer upon 
the Corporation full power and authority 
to deal with, administer and apply the 
fund, so paid to it, to and for the pur- 
poses of the plan and to do and pertorm 
any and all other things necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out and effectuate its 
purposes. 

4. The amount to be paid into the fund, 
by each of the participating carriers, shall 
be the gross revenue received by it from 
increase of rates scheduled by the 
Commission to be increased in the Ap- 
pendix to its report in this proceeding; 
provided, however, that if any participat- 
ing carrier is required to pay a tax or 
taxes because of the receipt by it of reve- 
nue from the proposed increase in rates, 
it shall, upon payment thereof, be entitled 





hauls and excessive switching required in 
order to furnish specialized equipment. 


Conversion Suggested 


It seems possible to convert these per 
car charges into charges in cents per net 
ton, and if so it would solve the difficulty. 
It is submitted that this could be ac- 
complished by changing the caption, on 
page 588, now reading: | 

| 


“On commodities included under the 
following numbered descriptions there 
may be an increase of $3 per car;” 
to read as follows: 

“On commodities included under the 
following numbered descriptions there 
may be an increase in cents per net ton, 
to be determined by dividing the sum 
of $3 per car by the average car loading 
of each article included in such de- 
scription as shown for all carriers in 
the United States, computing such av- | 
erage car loadings from_reports of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
freight commodity statistics for the year | 
1930; said amount in cents per net ton | 
to be charged on the weight at which | 
the carload charges are computed.” | 
and by making a similar change in the} 
caption preceding the surcharge of $6 per | 
car, appearing on the same page. 

6. On page 589 the following provision 
is made: 

“In the case of less-than-carload 
freight, no increase shall be assessed for 
hauls for which the applicable or cor- 
responding class rates are assessed on a 
basis of not more than 175 miles, and 
the increase for hauls over 175 miles | 
and not more than 250 miles computed | 
in like manner shall be 1 cent per 100 
pounds.” 

The fact is that there are many ee | 


rate tariffs in which there is no indication 
as to the length of haul involved at a/| 
given rate, and the provision does not | 
seem susceptible of practical sagcation. | 
Petitioner is advised that the Commis- | 
sion’s purpose, as expressed in the fore- | 
going paragraph from its report, could be | 
aecomplished, without any substantial | 
change in the proposed rates, by sub- | 
stituting for the above quoted provision 
the following: 

In the case of less-than-carload freight, 
whether subject to class or commodity rates, 
increases shall be made applicabie as follows: 

(a) Where class rates are subject to the 
Official Classification no increases shall be 
made in less-than-carload class or com- 
modity rates between points where the first 
class rate in cents per 100 pounds is 70 
cents or less; between points where the 
first class rate exceeds 70 cents but does 
nt exceed 82 cents, an increase of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds shall be made; and between 
points where the first class rate exceeds 
82 cents per 100 pounds, an increase of 
2 cents per 100 pounds shall be made. 

(b) Where class rates are subject to the 
Southern Classification no increase shall be 
made in less-than-carload class or com- 
modity rates between points where the first 
class rate in cents per 100 pounds is 91 
cents or less; between points where the 
first class rate exceeds 91 cents but does 
not exceed 108 cents, an increase of 1 
cent per 100 pounds shall be made; and 
between points where the first class rate 
exceeds 108 cents per 100 pounds, an in- 
crease of 2 cents per 100 pounds shall be 
made 

(c) Where class rates are subject to the 
Western Classification no increase shall be 
made in less-than-carload class or com- 
modity rates between points where the first 
class rate in cents per 100 pounds is 99 
cents or less; between points where the first 
class rate exceeds 99 cents but does not 
exceed 117 cents, an increase of 1 cent per 
100 pounds shall be made; and between 
points where the first class rate exceeds 
117 cents per 100 pounds, an increase of 2 
cents per 100 pounds shall be made. 

(@) The figures suggested take into con- | 
sideration the respective levels of intra and | 
interterritorial rates, as for example, the 
through rates between Official and South- 
ern territoriese prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in I. C. C. Docket 13494 | 


Check on Limits 





It is respectfully requested that the 
foregoing rate limits be properly checked 
by the Commission and that the appro-| 
priate modification be made in the Com- 
mission’s report in this proceeding. 

Wherefore this petitioner respectfully 
prays that the foregoing modifications | 
of the Commission's report give its ap- 
proval to the plan herewith submitted. 

by | 


Association of Railway Executives, 
Alfred P. Thom, its general counsel. 
Henry Wolfe Bikle, S. T. Bledsoe, E. G.| 


Buckland, Henry, W. Clark, W. F. Dickin- |! 


son, Herbert Fitzpatrick, C. B. Heiserman, 
L. E. Jeffries, E. S. Jouett. C. C. Pauld- 
ing, Alfred P. Thom Jr., Robert B. Tun- 
stall, Daniel Williard Jr.. of counsel. 


carriers, for the approvai of the Com- 
mission, pursuant to its report 
proceeding, providing for the disposition of 
the increase in revenue growing out of the 
increase in rates on commodities and clas- 
ses of traffic specified in the Appendix 
to said report, and io be known as the 
Marshaling and Distributing Plan, 1931. 

1. A corporate agency to be created and 
organized, under the name of The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, for the purpose of 
collecting, receiving and administering the 
fund growing out of the increase in rates 
scheduled by the Commission for an in- 
crease in the Appendix to its report in 
this proceeding. It shall be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Delaware. 
Its administrative offices will be located in 
the City of Washington, D. C. A draft 
of its proposed charter, or Certificate of 
Incorporation, and of its proposed by-laws 


| plied 


;the Federal Reserve Bank : 
York District, the interest rate to be ad-| 
justed quarterly, on the first days of Jan-| 


in this | 


to withdraw from the Corporation, and the 
Corporation shall refund to it, the amount 
of such tax or taxes. In no case shall a 
participating carrier be required to pay 
into the fund any amount ‘(except interest 
en delayed payments) not derived from 
the increase in rates made pursuant to the 
Commission's proposal. 

5. The amount derived from the in- 
crease in rates shall, as nearly as pos- 
sible, be ascertained and stated by 
participating carrier within forty days 
after the month in which it accrues, and 
shall be paid to the Corporation within 
ten days after the expiration of the forty- 
day period, to constitute a fund for the 
purposes hereinafter specified. Similar 
payments into the fund shall thereafter 
be made monthly and, if not paid when 
due, the amount thereof shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 8 per cent per an- 
num. Monthly report of such payments 
shall be made by each participating car- 
rier to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

6. The expense of administration 
curred by the Corporation shall 
out of the fund. 


Provisions Regarding 
Use of the Funds 


7. The Corporation shall use the fund 
so provided to carry out the Commission's 
purpose to prevent, so far as practicable, 
defaults by railroad companies in their 
fixed charges. To that end, and subject 
to the exceptions hereinafter stated it 
shall, upon the application of any partici- 
pating carrier, if the amount in the fund 
at the time is sufficient for the purpose, 
make to the applicant such loan or loans 


in- 
be paid 


|therefrom as are necessary to enable it | 
|to meet its fixed charges and to avoid | 
| default thereon; but no advance or loan | 


from the fund shall be made for any other 
purpose and no advance or loan shall be 
made— 

(a) To a carrier already in default or 
in receivership; 

(b) to a carrier which derives less than 
50 per cent of its revenues from freight 
transportation; 

(c) 


income or other resources. 
(d) To a carrier which, with the aid 


| of the loan from the Corporation, would 


still be unable to meet its fixed charges 
or to avoid a default; 

(‘e) To a carrier by water; 

(ft) To a carrier which has not com- 
in full with its obligations under 
paragraph 4 of this plan. 

In determining the amount of the de- 
ficiencies in the earnings of an applicant 
and the necessity for making it a loan, 
the amount actually expended for main- 
tenance (but not the amount charged to 
operating expenses on account of depre- 
ciation and retirements) in 
from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, shall 


|be used as the maximum of its mainte- 


nance charges, unless in the discretion of 


| the Corporation a different period should 


in a special case be justified. 
It is not intended that the term “fixed 
charges,” as herein used, shall include the 


| principal of maturing obligations. 


Terms of Advances 


From the Fund 


8. Advances from the fund shall be rep- 
resented by obligations of the participating 


| carrier to the Corporation, bearing interest 


at the then current rediscount 


in 


rate of 
the New 


uary, April, July and October of each 
year, to such rediscount rate as then ex- 
ists. The interest shall be payable semi- 
annually and the obligation shall fall 
due at such time as may be agreed upon 
between the applicant and the Corpora- 
tion, not exceeding two years, having due 
regard to the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of preventing default in the pay- 
ment of fixed charges, but renewable for 


}an additional period of not exceeding two 


years, 
ration. 

No recipient of any loan made from the 
fund shall declare or pay any dividend 
until the loan has been fully repaid prin- 


at the discretion of the Corpo- 


| cipal and interest, except in cases where, 


by contract or otherwise, the payment 
of a specific dividend as a fixed charge 
is involved, which would, if not paid, 
result in a default in respect thereto. 

9. In making loans from the fund the 
Corporation shall take as security the best 
available collateral, including, if required 
by the Corporation, the pledge of the 
amounts due or to become due an appli- 
cant on distribution as provided in para- 
graph 14 and with discretion to the Cor- 


| poration, in any case of important public 
Exhibit No. 1—Plan submitted by the! 


interest, to relax the requirements of this 
paragraph. 

10. The Corporation shall make monthly 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to the contributing carriers 
of its receipts, loans and disbursements, 
together with a summary of its current 
financial condition. 

11. The Corporation shall have the 
power and authority to require reports 
from the participating carriers, and shall 
have the right of access to and audit of 
their books and records for the purposes 
of this plan. 

12. ‘Zhe Corporation shali render to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission such pe- 
riodical reports as the Commission may 
request, and the Commission at all times 
shall have access to the books and records 
. Corporation for inspection and 
audit. 

13. Each railroad carrier making a sep- 


mission, may file tariffs providing for the | 


__ (¢) To a carrier which is able to meet | 
|its fixed charges from its earnings, other 


the period | 


as follows: 


Metal Furniture: No. 23411—Rome Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Following Furniture, 177 I. C. C. 
5, charges on metal turniture, in carloads, 
from Rome, N. Y., to numerous destinations, 

| resulting from the application of section 
| 3 (b) of rule 34 ofsthe consolidated classi- 
| fication, commonly known as the two-for- 
one rule, found not unreasonable. 
plaint dismissed. 


F. D. No. 8877.—Proposed issue of 21,675 
shares of capital stock without par value 
by the Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Rail- 
road Company in exchange for and in re- 
tirement of all its capital stock now out- 
standing, consisting of 4.335 shares of an 
agregate par value of $433,500, not found 
to be necessary or appropriate for the pur- 
pose intended. Application denied. 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Tile: No. 24564.—Acme Brick Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Car- 
load rate charged on hollow building-tile 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Meadow, Tex., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Logs: No. 24605.—Breece Veneer Co. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate charged 
on logs, in carloads, from Ivyton and Royal- 
ton, Ky., to Kenova, W. Va., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Talc: No. 24587.—Lynchburg Chamber of 
Commerce v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Carload of crude ground tale from Emery- 
ville, N. Y., to Lynchburg, Va., found to 
have been misrouted. Applicable rate over 
route of movement found not unreasonable, 
but applicable rate over the route shipment 
should have moved found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded 


Life Risks at Sea 
One in Four Million 
During Fiscal Year 


Com- 


‘Licenses Granted 24,000 
Officers by Steamboat In- 
spection Service During 


Year Ended June 30 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
enacted to make this code workable, the 
| report states, the regulations covering 
| boilers and machinery in the United States 
| Will be second to none. Operation of the 
|new code will make it desirable to have 


each |the boiler plans reviewed in the central | 


| Office, it is pointed out. 
Recommendations Made 


| Referring to the examination of ships’ 
| Officers, it is pointed out that better re- 
| Sults would be obtained if these examina- 
; tions were reviewed by the central office 
jin Washington. Under the existing sys- 

according to Mr. Hoover, incorrect 


| tem, 
| action by the local boards can be remedied 


|Only by appeal to Washington and the | 


central office should be in a position to 
| know that all original action was correct. 

Reviewing the work of the Steamboat 
;Inspection Service during the last fiscal 
| year, the report shows that 6,526 vessels 
| were inspected and more than 100,000 


| tests were made in connection with marine | 


boilers. In addition large numbers of life- 


preservers and other apparatus were in- | 


| spected, 24,000 ships officers were licensed 
,and certificates issued to more than 6,000 
able seamen. 

| How well the safety of passengers by 
| sea is safeguarded in this modern era 
}is indicated by the striking fact brought 
}out in the report that during the last 


|fiscal year more than 4,000,000 were car- | 


ried in safety for every life lost. During 
| this period approximately 1,000 lives were 
directly saved by means of the life-saving 
appliances required by law. 


}arate operating report 


; Commerce Commission, 


| hereof, shall be under obligation to con- 


to the Interstate 
except those ex- 


tribute to the fund and shall, subject to} 


| the provisions of paragraph 7, 
ri 
from. 

14. At least once in every six months 
| the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
shall review its needs for funds to carry 
out and accomplish its purposes; and, if 
they shall at any time find that there is 
|& balance in its hands over and above its 
requirements, such balance shall be dis- 
| tributed to the participating carriers in the 
proportion in which their respective earn- 
jings (not including interest paid in on 
| delayed payments), less any amount re- 
| paid to them, respectively, as a refund for 
| Sarees, contributed to the fund, except 
|that any distributable amount inuring to 
\a carrier indebted to the fund, instead of 
; being paid to it, shall be credited on its 
| obligation. 

15. The obligation imposed by this plan 


lave the 


| to make payments into the fund shall con- | 


jtinue in effect until such payments shall 
have been made in respect to all traffic 
moved up to and including March 31, 
1933, and the Corporation shall continue 
to function for such period thereafter as 
may be necessary to collect all outstand- 
| ing loans, make distribution of the remain- 
ing funds to the participating carriers in 
the proportion above mentioned, and gen- 
erally to wind up and settle its affairs. 
16. This plan shall become effective only 
when those who have assented thereto all 
agree that a sufficient number have as- 
sented to make it practically operative. 


PAcIFIC 


cluded from participation by paragraph 2} 


ght to apply for and receive loans there- | 


Vessels Were Built in 
America, Department of 
Commerce States 


| 

American merchant shipbuilding has 
risen to its highiest post-war mark, and 
the only higher record in its history is 
that of the war period, while foreign ship 
construction is at its lowest ebb in four 
years, A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner of Navi- 
gation of the Department of Commerce, 
points out in his annual reprt which was 
released Nov. 19. 

During the year ended June 30, 1931, 
1,302 vessels of 386,906 gross tons were 
built in America and on July 1, 105 vessels 
of 358,904 gross tons were building or un- 
der contract, according to the report. 

Merchant Marine Strepgth 

Approximately 25,500 ships of all descrip- 
tions were numbered in the United States 
merchant marine on June 30; 1,001 vessels 
of approximately 5,488,000 gross tons were * 
in toreign trade and 1,264 ships of 4,643,000 
gross tons were in coast-wise trade, the 
report reveals. 

During the year the laid-up sea-going 
tonnage declined. On June 30, 389 vessels 
of 1,253,756 gross tons were laid up, but a 
year before 541 vessels of 2,096,179 gross 
tons were out of the trade, according to 
the report. 
| The section of the report dealing with 
the merchant marine and shipbuilding fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| On June 30, 1931, the merchant marine 
|} of the United States, including all kinds 
| of documented craft, comprised 25,471 ves- 
sels of 15,908,256 gross tons, of which 1,998 
seagoing vessels of 9,922,771 gross tons 
were of 1,000 tons or over, compared with 
2,105 vessels of 10,233,125 gross tons on 
June 30, 1930. 

Of these totals 1,001 vessels of 5,488,939 
gross tons were engaged in the foreign 
trade and 1,264 vessels of 4,643,518 gross 
tons in the coastwise trade. 

Since June 1, 1921, when our foreign 
trade reached its greatest volume, 10,699,- 
596 gross tons, there has been a gradual 
decline, until June 1, 1931, it amounted 
| to only 5,623,300 gross tons, a falling off 
of 5,076,296 gross tons. The decrease in 
the foreign trade is due principally to the 
scrapping of large vessels which belonged 
to the Shipping Board and to changes 
from foreign to coasting trade because 
of greater opportunities in that service. 
| Since June 1, 1921, the coasting trade, 
exclusive of the trade on the Great Lakes, 
has increased 2,092,472 gross tons. Dur- 
ing the same 10 years the total seagoing 
| tonnage has decreased 2,983,824 gross tons, 
| During the year, 1,302 vessels of 386,- 
| 906 gross tons were built and documented, 
and on July 1, 1931, there were building 
| or under contract to build in our shipyards 
|for private shipowners 105 vessels of 
358,904 gross tons. The corresponding fig- 
‘ures for 1930 were 1,020 vessels of 254,296 
| gross tons built and 291 vessels of 486,602 
| gross tons under contract to build. 


Extent of Buildtng 


The new tonnage includes seven steel 
| Passenger steamers of 63,155 gross tons, 
| three steel steam ferries of 8,118 gross 
} tons, six steel steam tankers of 49,390 
gross tons, one steel passenger motor ship 
of 9,180 gross tons, one steel cargo motor 
|Sship of 1,112 gross tons, and five steel 
motorship tankers of 44,407 gross tons, ag- 
gregating 178,138 gross tons. These fig- 
ures include only steel steam and motor 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, and 
|of this total 161,700 gross tons are sea- 
going. 

The total horsepower of these new ves- 
sels is 116,120 compared with 177,940 for 
the same class of vessels built during the 
year ended June 30, 1930. 

On June 30, 1931, the laid-up seagoing 
tonnage of the United States aggregated 
389 vessels of 1,253,756 gross tons, as 
against 541 vessels of 2,096,179 gross tons 


- on June 30, 1930. 


Details of the world’s laid-up tonnage, 
classification of American vessels by size, 
service, and power, and of vessels 
launched and under construction may 
be found in Merchant Marine Statistics 
for 1931, a publication prepared by this 
office. 

With the volume of the world’s mer- 
chant shipbuilding smaller than at any 
time in the past four years, as reported 
by Lloyd's for all principal maritime na- 
tions ‘except Russia, from which no fig- 
ures are available), American shipbuild- 
ing has risen to a new high record for 
postwar construction and, with the ex- 
ception of the war period, it is the greatest 
in its history. Approximately two-thirds 
of the world’s decline is accounted for 
by the falling off of work in the ship- 
yards in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Germany, Holland, and Japan also report 
a considerable decline. France alone of 
| all foreign countries shows an increase in 
shipbuilding. 


Three Oklahoma Gas Plants 
| Voluntarily Reduce Rates 


| [Continued from Page 7.] 

which it will do, and thus this saving goes 
into effect without one cent of loss to 
the State. 

“This disposition on the part of the 
Cities Service companies to reduce vol- 
untarily, without suit, their rates, instead 
of spending much money to defeat an 
effort to secure a reasonable rate, is very 
commendable in these companies, and 
such action merits the serious considera- 
tion of the public favor.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Established 2886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 89 of 75 cents per share, payable November 15, 1931, 
to stockholders of record October 20, 1931. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 97 of 
$1.50 per share, payable October 15, 1931, to stockholders 


of record September 30, 1931 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as dividends on 


all the outstanding Preferred 


issues of the subsidiary com- 


panies, have been paid without interruotion since the initial 


dividend, 


LOS ANGELES GAS 


& ELECTRIC CORP. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Seen as Effect ; 
Of British Policy 


‘Economic Isolation’ Dealt 
Severe Blow by 
Barrier in Opinion of 





Senator Hull 


The 





inevitable effect of 


higher British tariffs will be to compel | 


the world powers to reexami 
high tariffs” and commercia 


the new and 


ne their “sky- 
1 policies with 


a@ view to readjustment to a proper level, 


Senator Hull ‘Dem.), of T 


in a ‘statement Nov. 19. 















cently announced British program au- | Senate. Total United States Government securities 727,059 727,463 595,773 | was $2,036,000,000, a decrease of $59,000,- 
thorizing duties up to 100 per cent on im- | Senator Vandenberg stated, however, Other SECUrItlem ....cccecsccccccecscccsvevvcce ee 33,029 31,599 6.297|000 compared with the preceding week 
ports of manufactured goods approximates | that he is arranging with Chairman Glass Total bills and securities 1,956,146 2,039,578 35 and an increase of $1,009,000,000 compared 
an embargo on American manufactures. |to present his rediscount prpgram to the! Due from foreign banks ........ Ae le bad LEE phe aE ens 985,380 | with the corresponding week in 1930, 
Senator Hull formerly was a member of | subcommittee. Federal reserve notes of other banks 17,804 7739 18.839 On Nov. 18 total reserve bank dit 
1 u a 4 ; reser\ c 7 8,835 erve bank credi 
the House Committee on Ways and Means | | Senator Vandenberg’s statement follows! Uncollected items ....,..... ° sees 494,794 477,643 613,143 | amounted to $1,972,000,000, a decrease -of 
and sponsored the income tax law during | in full text: . | anoe PVEIMISES .....ccceccccveveccescns ‘ seeeeee 59,462 59,410 59,702 $92,000,000 for the "week ; This decrease 
oe re pea Rag cong gO Banking authorities “in a majority of | All other resources ..ccceccesceccsscccees maeeeeneseseese ers: = 42 42 44,369 21,564 | corresponds with decreases of $46,000,000 
atem xt: | States approve | the liberalizing amend- Tota) resources ...:.<-«s. 5 AE) ah eee, ee 5.704.196 959012 | 2 Money in circulation and $18,000,000 in 
Tariff Policies . ments to the Federal Reserve Act which | acta ee LABILITIES a ee ee unexpended capital funds, nonmember de~ 
S 5 a ng * - . ‘ < nea r é > are ¢ F y ederal reserve notes ctual circuls @eccee 2.433 39% s 5 ‘ Sits i res i 
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and most other countries under our eader siana border half way down the coast of Texas, with the adjacent sea- |tee. Today Senator Vandenberg made| Foreign bank “2.0.00 23.571 49.600 37.137| by an increase of $25,000,000 in member 
nip is act of receiving another | ar ee in ws cae a Ries P wae ; te Gay sens é 8 i ‘oreign bank ..... eras - A as ,000, 
= a =o aA Seccmenans e board. W. D. Gentry is managing director of the bank, which owns the | public the results of a poll he has taken) Other deposits ..... ge aes ,008 oo'433 | bank reserve balances. 
authertiins its Sfficials to impose action | premises it occupies, shown above. The Eleventh District, with head- |? cooperation with Bank Commissioner _ Sheae 62,208 22,879 Holdings of discounted bills increased 
to the extent of 100 per cent upon imports | quarters at Dallas, includes all of the State of Texas and the southern | Reichert of Michigan. The proposals sub-| ., Total deposits .......... 2,312,484 2,333,349 3314 105 | $9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of wholly or partly manufactured goods half of the State of New Mexico. |mitted to the bank commissioners of the] Conitai Sosaty tame 488.060 461,933 595.772 | Of Boston, and decreased $8,000,000 at Chi- 
from the United States and all other ___| States are: . | Surplus e. See eters sca Siok 274.696 aes 170,458 | FASO. Fre ON Oe Ose Ona at all Poheral 
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other British colonies k conomtic ° 1 8 [ ‘ li i {bonds and warrants of States, counties, 19. 9.878 18,050 | reserve banks. The system's holdings of 
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the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
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Way to Handle Honeybees 
and Gather Hive Combs - 


Use of Smoke and Veil Gives Apiarist Com- 
plete Power over Sting-armed Insects, Says 
California Agriculture Specialist 


By H. M. KREBS 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HE Langstroth movable frame beehive was 
T invented in 1852 . Up to that time, very 
little had been done as far as studying 
bees and their behavior for the reason that 
it was impossible to handle or observe them 
in the old type hives used before that time. 
Most of our information about bees came 
after we had the movable frame hive. It 
allowed the owner of the bees and the scien- 
tist to go clear through his hives, remove 
the combs, and inspect the hives and study 
the bees as he saw fit. After learning all he 
sought, he could replace the combs without 
damage and close the hive up without unduly 
exciting the bees, and if care were used, 
probably escape without any stings. 
+ + 

The first bee smoker was invented by Moses 
Quimby about 1850. This was another great 
forward move in the handling of bees be- 
cause what could the commercial beekeeper 
of today do at times were no such potent 
power as the smoker known? You can drive 
horses and cows and even sheep and pigs 
with a whip, but one who tries to control 
cross bees without smoke will find to his 
sorrow that the rest of the animal kingdom 
is mild in comparison, especially so far as 
stubbornness and fearlessness of consequences 
are concerned. 

When bee are disturbed at the wrong time, 
they will go on the warpath in a great fury, 
and woe to the man that tries this without 
a smoker all lighted and well fueled. Even 
though he had on a shirt of mail, the bees 
wauld find a vulnerable spot, and when one 
finds such a spot, all the bees seem to real- 
jze it and rush to the breach in the armor. 

tt is right here that the power of smoke 
comes in, and to one who is not conversant 
with its use, it seems simply astonishing to 
see them turn about and retreat in perfect 
dismay from the effects of a puff or two of 
smoke. The smoke so diverts their atten- 
tion from the thought of defense or offense 
that they become very passive and tractable. 

Armed with a smoker and veil the owner 
may play with bees as he might with a kitten; 
he may pick the bees up by the handful, 
rob them of their stores as he sees fit, invade 
thelr home as he wishes, take away their 
queen and everything they have if he be so 
minded without a protest. 

It would be unfair to imply, however, that 
the modern beekeeper never receives a sting, 
for he does at times. When he knows the 
modern methods of handling and when to 
do it, the fear of stings fades away, and after 
being stung a few times, he becomes im- 
mune so there is no after effect from swelling 
or local fever. I don’t believe though that 
anyone can say that they do not feel the 
first prick of the stinger because there is 
always the sharp prick of pain at the instant, 
but in a few seconds he could not tell you 
exactly the spot where he was stung. 

* © 

It might be a good thing at this point to 
tell how to remove a bee sting. When a bee 
stings a person it leaves the stinger in the 
wound. It may prove to be a salve to hurt 
feelings, too, to know that the bee dies 
shortly afterward. The sooner the sting is 
removed the better. If it is left in the wound 
it will gradually work itself deeper into the 
flesh by muscular contraction, discharging 
the contents of the poison-sac more and 
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Land Value Raised 
by Water Storage 
on Farms 


By 
George S. Knapp 
Division oj Water Re- 
sources, Board of Agri- 
culture, State of Kansas 
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F THE various relief measures suggested 

by the Flood Control and Water Con- 

servation Committee appointed by the 

Governor of Kansas in 1927 none has resulted 

in greater activity than the act recommended 

for the contro] and conservation of water by 
the building of dams. 

This act provides that any landowner in 
the State who by the construction of a dam 
across any dry water course forms upon his 
land a reservoir for the collection and stor- 
age of surface water and who maintains such 
reservoir in a condition to collect and store 
water shall be entitled to a reduction in the 
assessed valuation of that land of $75 for 
each acre-foot of storage capacity afforded by 
the dam. 

The act further provides that in order to 
be entitled to such compensation the owner 
shall have prepared and submit to the Divi- 
sion of Water Resourges complete plans for 
such dam and such plans shall have had 
the approval of the Chief Engineer before 
the dam is built. 

The underlying purpose of a reservoir pro- 
gram of this kind was the fact that the 
building of dams and ponds would serve a 
valuable public purpose in controlling and 
conserving runoff during rainy periods and 
at the same time possibly contribute to the 
ground water resources of the State and to 
the low-water flow of Kansas streams through 
the percolation of the waters into the soil 
from such reservoirs. 

Since the passage of this act, many people 
have taken advantage of it and have con- 
structed beautiful ponds and lakes on their 
farms. 

In a number of instances county commis- 
sioners have seemed reluctant to make the 
reduction m land valuations provided for in 
the act on the theory that instead of reduc- 
ing property on the tax rolls, they should be 
adding to the county's assessed valuation. It 
appears, however that from a study of the 
dams which have been built since this act 
was passed, that instead of operating to re- 
duce assessed valuations, the act is really 
serving to increase the taxable wealth of the 
communities in which they are built. This 
is because after the dam is built and a fine 
lake created, the land owner is led to make 
further improvements for the enjoyment-or 
use of the water. 


more at each contraction. Therefore, uhless 
it is removed at once, the result will be far 
more severe, but care must be taken of course 
not to squeeze the poison-sac while removing 
it. One should not try to grasp it between 
the thumb and fingers and pull it out, as 
this will squeeze the poison into the wound, 
but rather he should use a thumb or finger 
nail and scrape it out with a side motion. 
In this way he can escape with but a little 
poison injected. 


Bee stings are sometimes recommended for 
some forms of rheumatism, lumbago, paraly- 
sis ‘and so on. Many people have received 
relief from these ailments by direct stings 
from bees, while some homeopathic physi- 
cians give injections of bee-sting poison for 
this purpose. 

Now that we know how to remove a sting 
should we receive one, let us take a smoker, 
put on a bee veil such as all beekeepers use 
and look into a hive of Nature’s most inter- 
esting, best organized and most _ intelligent 
insects. The very first thing we will see is 
the top bar of the frames and more bees than 
we thought existed heretofore. Every bee 
seems to be busy—so busy, in fact, that they 
don’t seem to have time to notice that we are 
intruders. 

- + 

Upon removel of a frame from the hive, 
we will note several things. The frame will ~ 
contain a comb covered with bees, and in 
the comb we will see cells of open and sealed 
honey and also cells of open and sealed brood. 
We will also see three different kinds of bees 
on the comb, namely, queen, workers and 
drones. We will now take up each of these 
things in the order in which we saw them. 

The comb will be 9's inches deep and 
17°s inehes long by about 11-16 inch thick 
if in a Hoffman frame. The beekeeper had 
wired a sheet of foundation in this frame 
first and the bees drew their comb from this. 
Comb foundation is made from pure beeswax 
by passing a sheet of it between a set or rolls 
or dies, the surfaces of which have been 
stamped or engraved in such a way as to 
give the imprint of the natural base of the 
honeycomb itself. There are about 132 square 
inches in the surface of a Langstroth comb 
and this will make the average comb con- 
tain about 6,500 worker cells provided the 
comb is perfect, or about 50 cells to the 
square inch. Not all combs will be perfect, 
however, and some of them will contain more 
or less drone comb which is a waste of comb 
and space. 

Now let us see if we can find the queen, 
the mother bee of them all. Structurally 
she is much like the worker bee except that 
her abdomen is considerably longer and she 
is much more sedate and beautiful than 
any of the others. Being the mother, she, 
of course, does all the egg laying; and dur- 
ing the height of the brood rearing season 
will lay from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs per day. This 
means she lays eggs the weight of which 
will be about two and one-half times her 
weight every 24 hours. 

a4 

The queen is so busy laying eggs that she 
doesn’t take time to eat, but is fed by other 
bees as she goes quickly about her business. 
Another very interesting thing about her is 
that she can lay two different kinds of eggs 
at will; one egg that will hatch out into 
either a worker bee or a queen, according 
to the way the larva is fed by the workers, 
and another that will develop into a drone. 
This is explained by the fact that the one 
egg is fertilized and the other is not. The 
queen mates but once with a drone or male 
bee and she lives longer than the others. She 
may live for several years but in time her 
fertility will run out and then she is called 
a “failing queen” as she begins to lay more 
drone than worker eggs. The bees then pre- 
pare to raise a young queen to take her place, 
which is called supercedure. We will ex- 
plain how this is done a little later. 

The drones are male bees, and their only 
purpose in life is to mate with and fertilize 
the young queen. True to their name, they 
do no work, but strut and buzz around in a 
very officious manner. They eat a lot of 
honey that the workers bring in and are 
generally in the way. The life of a drone 
is not all roses, however, for in the Fall of 
the year after the bees know there will be 
no more swarming, they are unceremoniously 
driven out of the hive by the workers and 
allowed to perish. 

The third class of bees in the hive is the 
workers which are far more numerous than 
the others. The workers are well named, too, 
as the duties of the hive are many and are 
all designed in such a way that none are 
slighted. We could well take a lesson from 
the beehive, as everything is well organized 
and there are no shirkers among the work- 
ers. One lives and works for the good of 
the whole with no thought of self. 

How are the bees produced from the eggs 
of the queen? The queen deposits but one 
egg in a cell and at the end of three days this 
hatches out into a little white grub or worm, 
It is immediately supplied with food by a 
nurse bee, which food is a mixture of honey 
and pollen, As soon as it has finished its 
feeding and has grown so that it nearly fills 
the cell, the bees proceed to seal the cell 
over. The larva then begins to spin its cocoon 
and when this is done it lies on its back with 
the head toward the outside next to the cap- 
ping placed over the cell by the bees. 

+ + 

Metamorphosis slowly changes the larva to 
the pupa form and when the time arrives 
the young bee turns over and chews its way 
out as a full grown adult bee. There is a 
difference in the time taken by the differ- 
ent kinds of bees in the hive to arrive at 
maturity. In the case of the queen it takes 
16 days from the time the egg is laid until 
she emerges. The worker bee emerges in 21 
days and the drone in 24 days. 

As soon as the young bee emerges from the 
cell, it begins to move over the comb in a 
wobbly sort of way and when it comes to a 
cell of honey, it enters and eats. After eat- 
ing,_1l commences to comb itself and _ this 
procedure continues for a day or two. At this 
tume its sight is poor and it can not fly, so 
makes no attempt to leave the hive for a 
time. After a couple of days, it gains strength 
and at once begins its duties in the hive. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


HE Bureau of the Census gathers 
data of various kinds on hides and 
leather. Through its census of 

manufactures, the Bureau collects bien- 
nially production data on tanned, cur- 
ried, and finished leather, and on hides 
of all kinds. These figures afford not 
only a measurement of the leather and 
hide industries, but also a timely ‘“check- 
up” on the constancy of the supply of 
these basic materials. 
+ + 

Through its current-industrial-statis- 
tics service, the Bureau also publishes 
monthly and annual figures on the pro- 
duction and stocks of several classes of 
hides and leather. These figures afford 
@ measurement both of the available 
supply and of the probable demand. 

In addition, the Bureau publishes, in- 
directly, valuable statistics on the mar- 
ket for hides and leather and the live- 
stock source of the materials. 

Census of manufactures reports on the 
leather industry carry very comprehen- 
sive figures. As a measurement of the 
growth or expansion of the industry, sta- 
tistics are published on: Number of es- 
tablishments; average wage earners for 
year; wages paid during year; cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, and power; 
value of products; value added by manu- 
facture; horsepower. These figures are 
shown with comparative statistics for 
other years. 

The census of manufactures industry 
classification “leather: Tanned, curried, 
and finished,” covers tanneries manu- 
facturing leather, whether from hides and 
skins owned by them or on a contract 
basis from hides and skins belonging to 
others, and establishments engaged in 
currying and finishing leather. Practi- 
cally all the products of this industry are 
used as materials for further manufac- 
ture, largely in the other leather indus- 
tries but to some extent in industries 
outside the leather groups. 

+ + 

Another size measurement of the in- 
dustry is afforded by the census of manu- 
factures tabulation on prime movers, 
motors, and generators, giving statistics 
on type, number, and rated capacity, for 
the United States as a whole. 

Concerning finished leather, statistics 
are tabulated on the total value of all 
tanned, curried, and finished leather; 
also the aggregate value of leather, total 


heavy leather, total upper leather, total 
glove leather, total fancy and miscellane- 
ous leather; shown in totals for sale and 
for consumption in the manufacture of 
shoes, belting, gloves, etc., in plants 
owned by the leather-producing com- 
panies. 

On leather production, by class and 
quantity, United States totals are given 
on every kind of leather from sole leather 
to the finest kid, and every kind of skin 
from pig skin strips to kangaroo and 
wallaby skins. 

State figures for the leather industry 
show totals on: Number of establish- 
ments; persons engaged, distinguished as 
proprietors and firm members, salaried 
officers and employes, and average wage 
earners for year; horsepower totals; total 
salaries for year; total wages; cost of 
materials and supplies; cost of fuel and 
power; value of products; value added by 
manufacture. 
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Statistics on hides shown tor the cen- 
sus of manufactures classification “Meat 
Packing, Wholésale” cover the number, 
poundage, and value of cattle hides, calf- 
skins, sheep and lamb pelts, and other 
hides and skins. The poundage and 
value of hides and skins also are shown 
by States. 

It will be noted that in these tabula- 
tions the number of cattle hides given 
usually differ from the numbers of beeves 
slaughtered, for the reason that custom 
slaughterers frequently receive hides in 
exchange for work performed, such hides 
being included in the total number re- 
ported while the number of animals 
slaughtered on a custom basis are not 
included in the tota! numbers of animals 
slaughtered. This difference is also due 
to some extent to the fact that some es- 
tablishments include data for hides 
which were purchased green and cured 
by them in addition to those of their 
own slaughter. In the case of calfskins 
the difference is usually due to the fact 
that in some instances skins are sold 
with the carcasses when they are in- 
tended for shipment. The difference in 
regard to pelts results from the inclusion 
of sheep and lamb slats and pickled 
sheep and lamb skins among the prod- 
ucts of some establishments. The num- 
bers of pickled sheep and lamb skins re- 
ported also include some which were pur- 
chased green and cured, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov, 21, Mr. Steuart will continue his discussion of the information on 
hides and leather, which the Bureau of the Census gathers and disseminates. 


Place of Sugar in American Diet 
Nutritive Value and Effects on Health 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


OST of us have heard many comments 
Miron the .harmfulness as well as the 
harmlessness of eating sweets. Are we 
eating too much sugar? The Illinois State 
Department of Public Health views such ques- 
tions as sugar, white flour, whole wheat flour 
and other controversial subjects in nutrition 
from a scientific and unbiased standpoint. 
Honey was the first sweet food eaten by 
man. Honey is mentioned in the oldest rec- 
ords of man. Sugar is of relatively recent 
origin. The Chinese and Hindus sent sugar 
to Europe some 500 or 600 years ago. Sugar 
was obtained from the sugar cane. It was 
called honey of the reed for several hundred 
years. All sweets were compared with honey 
by the ancient and medieval folk. Sugar 
was sold at drug stores for three or four 
centuries. It was expensive and was used 
only for medical purposes. Bitter or un- 
pleasant tastes were masked by adding sugar 
to the medicine. 

The starch in cereal grains has been the 
principal fuel food source of man from 
earliest times. The coal or fuel for the 
human furnace has been supplied by eating 
the starches stored in grain or seeds of 
plants. Man has supplemented his cereals 
with green leafy and also with tuberous 
vegetables. He obtained some fuel from 
these, but mainly he was getting his vitamin 
requirements. Along with his cereal or fuel 
food was all of the contents of the seeds. 
There are vitamines in seeds to supply cer- 
tain requirements for the germination. These 
are in the oily part of the seed. Present mill- 
ing methods take out this oily substance so 
as to produce a flour or meal that will not 
become musty or change in taste after 
storage. 

There was 5,500,000 tons of refined sugar 
used in the United States in 1926. This 
figures out at about 110 pounds per person 
during the year. One-fifth of the daily- fuel 
food requirement of the American is sup- 
plied with refined sugar. When we stop and 
think that this sugar was sold by the pre- 
scription druggist some 250 years ago and 
weighed out on his sensitive and delicate 
scales it seems amazing now to talk about 
sugar in terms of so many million tons. 

During a short period of time we in Amer- 
ica have radically altered the type*of our 
fuel food. Sugar is in reality refined and 
crystallized starch. Fundamentally we are 
still burning the same kind of fuel, but we 
have changed it by chemical and physical 
methods to a new and artificial or man-made 
type of food. The taste has been changed. 
We are a sweet-eating nation. I can well 
remember that during my boyhood days in 
a rural community in the southern part of 
Illinois, white or granulated sugar was rarely 
seen; we used honey for sweetening coffee, for 
cooking, and brown sugar was put on the 


table on Sunday when the circuit-riding 
elder dropped in for dinner. 


“Are we eating too much sugar?” The 
next generation of public health specialists 
will answer this for us. We are in the 
midst of one of the greatest and most ex- 
tensive experiments ever carried on in nutri- 
tion in the history of man. A research lab- 
oratory with its rats, mice, rabbits, guinea 
pigs and monkeys becomes a _ microscopic 
center of experiments in diets as compared 
to this country’s growing, struggling, and 
moving population of teeming millions. My 
great regret is that I will not be able to sit 
in and evaluate the final experimental evi- 
dence that will answer the question we have 
brought up. 


At present we have no evidence to prove 
that we are eating too much sugar. We have 
not been eating sugar as a food long enough 
to find out if it is detrimental to health. The 
American has changed too many things to 
know the influence of any one upon his 
health. He has refined his wheat and corn, 
he has substituted one-fifth, of his starch 
and fat diet with refined sugar. He works in 
crowded factories and offices, lives in incu- 
bated homes, he seeks excitement instead 
of relaxation. All of these and many other 
things have been changed and are being con- 
stantly changed day by day. How can a 
student of the science of public health say 
that we eat too much sugar? How can he 
condefhn white flour as unhealthful? 

Starches are fermented, in the alimentary 
tract;of man, to sugar. Each starch granule 
contains many sugar molecules. Digestion 
takes place: slowly.. When we eat starch we 
have a gradual liberation of sugars during 
digestion and consequently a slow and pro- 
longed absorption. When we eat refined 
sugar we are placing in the stomach and 
intestine a purified substance that requires 
little fermentation. before absorption. We, 
therefore, shorten the period of absorption 
of sugars, by previously refining it. No scien- 
tific evidence has been brought out to show 
that rapid absorption of sugar is harmful. 

The increase in the incidence of diabetes 
and the increase in sugar consumption have 
been associated together by some authorities. 
Such a correlation can easily be understood. 
The diabetic person can not handle sugar, 
there is a disturbance in sugar metabolism. 
But it remains to be proven that there is a 
direct relationship between sugar eaters and 
diabetics. Mills has recently called atten- 
tion to climatic and racial influences inde- 
pendent of sugar consumption as important 
factors in diabetes. 

We can not consider any one component 
food without looking at the diet as a whole. 
Too much sugar is harmful. A diet must 
be balanced. 
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“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Importance of Proper Location 


of State Highways + + + + 


Survey Engineer Discusses Economic As- 
pects of Selecting Routes to Serve Needs of 
Community and Meet Physical Conditions 


By G. C. LASSETTER 


Engineer of Surveys, Highway Department, State of New Mexico 


VERY small percentage of the public, 

few writers on highway engineering, and 

not all highway officials realize the im- 
portance and economy of proper highway lo- 
cation either from a general layout or de- 
tails of alignment, grades, etc. The waste 
on construction of a poorly located highway 
is only a small part of the unnecessary ex- 
pense to the users of the road. 


+ + 

One writer states that “There are no defi- 
nite figures available to support the conten- 
tion that one weak spot in highway work 
in the last decade has been in location; but 
in driving over the country it is evident to 
all who think. An unfortunate thing is that 
any intelligent man can see and criticize a 
poor location after the highway is completed. 
It is not necessary to be a highway engineer 
to see the mistake when it is too late.” 

I can not understand wny any locating 
engineer or highway official could ask for a 
more striking figure or convincing evidence 
than the picture of a poor location on a road 
built where every intelligent traveler can see 
it. These noticeable errors should and could 
be corrected in future locations. 


There seems to be a lack of interest in 
highway location among the different engi- 
nering societies and associations. Very few 
organizations of national reputation have 
taken this phase of highway work seriously. 
The American Road Builders’ Association 
formed a committee on highway location at 
their 1930 convention. The question of form- 
ing a committee on location was brought to 
the attention of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials at their last an- 
nual convention but it seems that at that 
time the subject was not considered of enough 
importance to warrant the full time of a 
committee. 

It is my honest conviction that there is no 
phase of highway work that should be so 
carefully guarded and studied as location. 
There is no other part of an organization 
that can so easily waste money from a perma- 
nent investment viewpoint or with respect 
to the economical value of the road to its 
users. 

In the past two years there have been 
several old Federal aid projects in New Mex- 
ico reconstructed on entirely new locations. 
It is often said, “Oh, well, the old project 
has paid for itself.” Perhaps it has; usually 
they have. But is that any reason why the 
original investment should be thrown in the 
scrap pile? If an individual buys stocks 
and bonds and for some fortunate reason the 
dividends or interest increases to such an 
extent that the initial investment is paid 
back in six or eight years would the in- 
vestor toss the bonds in the waste-paper 
basket? There is little difference in the 
two investments, one private, the other 
public. The expenditure of public funds is 
always entrusted to officials or employes who 
should be more conscientious and guard more 
closely the investment of such funds than 
they would if it were their personal money. 
Every year the locating engineers of the 
country are making recommendations for the 
investment of hundreds of millions of the 
people’s money. 

° + + 


I do not desire to leave the impression that 
all original locations, where reconstructed 
projects require new locations, are wrong. 
In many cases conditions that could not be 
foreseen justified such relocations. But the 
time has come when highway organizations 
should be able to get together and solve to 
a great extent the location problem so that 
the amount of so-called temporary locations 
will be cut to a minimum. 

It is believed that the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads could do more to help the 
States raise the standard of location than 
any other highway organization if they would 
cooperate with the States in working out a 
uniform system, standard in principle but 
flexible in application to all localities and 
topography. It has been my experience and 
observation that the Bureau demands a cer- 
tain high standard on Federal aid roads but 
builds a much lower standard on their 
main forest and park roads. This discour- 
ages the State organization from maintain- 
ing and raising their standards. 

The solution of any problem depends on an 
understanding of what the problem is and 
where its difficulty lies. What is the out- 
standing purpose of a hifhway system? Is 
it not primarily for economical and safe 
motor transportation and convenience of the 
public at large? Then, if this is true would 
not the most economical service of our high- 
way systems depend on their being properly 
laid out and located? 

The proper location for a highway is that 
location which will give the majority of its 
users the shortest line in distance and time 
at the lowest cost per mile or ton-mile for 
motor transportation with every possible de- 
gree of safety. Of course, a reasonable con- 
struction and maintenance cost must be ob- 
tained. There may be exceptions to this rule 
on secondary and third class roads where 
the highway is being built for development 
purposes or for its scenie and recreational 
values. 
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I believe that highway systems should be 
divided into three or more classes. First, a 
primary system serving commercial centers, 
and through, interstate traffic; second, a 
secondary system serving the smaller towns 
and more important settlements that are un- 
fortunately not on the primary system; third, 
a system of lower type roads to serve the 
more out-of-way villages and sparsely-settled 
sections that are not served by either of the 
other systems. In many cases parts of the 
secondary system would only be spurs cut 
from the primary system and likewise parts 
of the third-class roads would be spurs from 
the primary or secondary systems. The type 
of construction of each system would be de- 
termined largely by the demand of traffic 
and finances available. But in every case the 
location should be well laid out and given 
careful consideration and close study. 

The primary system is by far the most 
important of the three classes. It will serve 
the through and transcontihental traffic go- 


ing from one commercial center to another. 
It will also serve all close local travel. These 
locations should be made as nearly on an air 
line between control points as the topography 
will permit and the control points should be 
only the larger town of commercial impor- 
tance. 

When one stops to figure the cost to the 
traveling public of one mile of distance, it 
is easy to understand why these more im- 
portant highways should be as direct and 
short as possible. Figuring on the basis of 
1,000 vehicles per day ‘there are few main 
highways even in the southwest that will 
not be carrying this amount of travel within 
a very few weeks) at an operation cost of 
6 cents per mile with money worth 4 per 
cent, one mile of travel costs the traveling 
public $21,900 in one year and over the life 
of the average bond issue of 40 years this 
will amount to $2,059,158.41. 
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In a recent location between Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe or between the end of the 
present pavement and Santa Fe, there was 
a saving of four miles in a distance of 41 
miles over the present traveled road and a 
paving of two and one-half miles over an 
alternate location passing through several 
small villages. 

By building the most direct route the sav- 
ing of two and one-half miles is estimated 
to save the traveling public $1,001,481 in 14 
years. This is enough to pay the construction 
cost of the entire project. 

The subject of economy in construction 
and maintenance is very often and generally 
discussed while location is seldom mentioned. 
I believe that the greatest economy in the 
maintenance of a highway is built into it at 
the time of construction on a proper location 
and that the greatest economy in construc- 
tion depends on its being properly located. 
Is not the economical service and safety of 
a highway system of much greater impor- 
tance than a low construction and mainte- 
nance cost? 

When one stops to consider that traffic 
has increased 10 to 50 times in 10 years 
and the driving speed of automobiles has 
gone from 25 to 90 miles per hour, it is not 
hard to see why the most direct and safest 
location should be obtained on the main 
highways. 

I recommend that all highways be located 
as nearly as possible on permanent alignment 
looking forward to their future use and 
safety. To be able to do this would depend 
partly on the policy of highway departments 
as to routes, etc., and more on their policy 
in regard to location organizations. It is 
believed that only efficient, well-trained and 
experienced engineers of the highest type, 
who know location, should be entrusted with 
this work. 

+ + 

The engineer in charge of location must be 
prepared and hardened against local criti- 
cism, because in many cases engineers in 
their own organization will take sides with 
local merchants, etc., in demanding that lo- 
cations be made through small towns and 
villages, or even by single stores and filling 
stations instead of over the most direct route. 
In the past it has been the common thought 
with the majority of people connected with 
highway organization that anybody can make 
a good location, or as they would say, “Stake 
out a highway,” and it is not at all unusual 
to find engineers who entertain such ideas. 
Until some of these unfortunate conditions 
are corrected location and the road users are 
going to suffer. 
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OW is a time for care in administration 
N of school affairs. Every effort should be 
made by school officials to cut expenses 
without impairing the work of the schools. 
If the budgets for the year are made up, and 
it is possible to live well within the limits of 
the budgets, this should be done. 

It is not likely that any of us would lay 
claim to 100 per cent efficiency in adminis- 
tration. With added diligence, therefore, it 
may yet be possible to bring about some eco- 
nomics, other than those which were planned 
when making up the budgets. In some In- 
stances, for example, improved methods of 
heating and ventilating might very well re- 
sult in savings as well as in better service. 
In other instances, closer supervision as to 
the use of supplies might result in savings 
without a loss to the progress of the school. 

Athletic programs, social events, all extra- 
curricular activities, every item calling for 
money should be carefully examined and, 
wherever possible, expenditures restricted, not 
in a way to lessen the value of these activ- 
ities. but in such a way as to get all of the 
desirable values and legitimate enjoyments 
out of them with a minimum expenditure of 
funds. 

I have little patience in such times as these 
with the view that the depression is only 
psychological or with the rather loose idea 
that spending should go on as usual. If 
there has been any poorly planned spend- 
ing, this should now be superseded by wisely 
planned spending. I can not see that any one 
in the public service need take offense at the 
suggestion that renewed efforts should be 
made to effect wise economies. 

While considering economic phases of our 
work, it might not be amiss to suggest that, 
where advisable, teachers should cooperate 
with relief agencies in seeing that needy and 
indigent children receive the privileges and 
benefits which the school has to bestow. In 
my opinion this would be a type of com- 
munity service which would in very deed 
“bless him that gives and him that takes.” 





